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NORMAN OR COTENTIN CATTLE 

Among the recent notable arrivals at the port of New York was 
that of twelve head of Norman cattle, owned by Mr J. B. Guillot. 
They were at once taken—as all foreign cattle arriving there must 
be, under existing laws—to the United States quarantine station, at 
Garfield, N J, where they will remain until they have completed 
the legal detention of ninety days. We give herewith a very spirited 
portrait of the head of this importation, the bull Lyre d’Or (1057), 
five years old. The Norman, although it is one of the oldest exist- 
ing races of domesticated cattle, is very little known in the United 
States, but few of them having ever been imported previous to 
this recent arrival. The leading characteristics of Norman cattle 
are great size, with rather coarse bone, long and heavy head, fine 
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horns,— usually bent forward and downward,—long, deep body, 
broad hips, short legs, thick and rather hard skin, well covered with 
a coat of various shades of red, white, roan and reddish brown in 
spots, and brindled streaks. The cows have well-developed milk 
veins, and large, well-formed udders. It is claimed for them by 
Norman farmers that they are the best dairy cows in the world, 
and they unquestionably hold the leading position among French 
breeds of cattle. Twenty-five to thirty quarts of milk a day is not 
an unusual yield for a Norman cow in full flush, and is sometimes 
considerably exceeded, while 6000 pounds within a year is not above 
the average. It is mainly from their milk that the famous Cam- 
ernbert and Brie cheeses are made. The butter, known in Paris 
under the trade name of buerre dIsigny, commands the highest 
prices at the semi-weekly auction sales of the Halles Centrales, the 
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great market place of the French capital. As beef animals, Norman 
cattle are noted for early maturity and great weight rather than 
large net weight of dressed carcass, Cows which have served their 
purpose in the dairy are fattened until they attain weights of 1200 
to 1800 Ibs. Steers at ages of two and a half to three years weigh 
from 1600 to 2000 Ibs, and there are authentic records of Norman 
oxen which at six years of age weighed 4185 to 4335 lbs. This ‘‘gen- 
eral-purpose” quality is of great importance to the small proprietors 
of France, as it enables them to turn to profitable account their 
‘‘dowager” cows and surplus males, The beef is of good quality, 
but there is a larger proportion of bone and offal than in the British 
breeds of beef cattle. They are heavy eaters, and require an abun- 
dance of nutritious food. The strongest claim to public favor made 
in behalf of this breed is on the ground of its hardiness and freedom 
from all tuberculous taint. In Normandy great numbers of these 
cattle are kept in thriving condition without shelter, winter and 
summer, throughout the year. 

The habitat of Norman cattle comprises the departments of 
Eure, Calvados, Manche and Orne. 
ages. An evidence of its great antiquity is the fact that in the 
Bayeux tapestry, wrought in the eleventh century under the direc- 
tion of Matilda, the queen of William the Conqueror, the cattle 
represented are fairly good portraits of Norman cattle as they are 
seen to-day. Great care has been taken to preserve the purity of 
the race, and to this end a herdbook was established in 1883, and is 
still maintained. It is entitled the “‘Herdbook d’Isigny et du 
Bessin,” and is edited and published under the charge of a commis- 
sion elected for three years by the Société d’ Agriculture. This com- 
mission consists of eighteen members of the society, assisted by 
three veterinarians, and every animal must undergo a rigid inspec- 
tion before it can be admitted to registry. 

The importation of a breeding herd of Norman cattle is an event 
which may prove to be of some importance to American live-stock 
interests. This land of cheap and abundant food material would 
seem to be the very place for these gross feeders, with their immense 
capacity for turning grain and forage into milk and beef. If they 
sustain the claims made for them, and prove to be adapted to 
American conditions of soil and climate, they can scarcely fail to 
be a valuable acquisition. 


MORE ABOUT LIME AS A FERTILIZER 


Cc. 0. FLAGG, DIRECTOR RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION 





From many tests made upon land in various parts of the state, 
it has been found that much of the plain land of Rhode Island is 
perhaps more acid than it should be for most profitable cultivation. 
Upon land that is acid the application of air-slaked lime in quanti- 
ties of one to three tons, evenly spread and thoroughly worked into 
the soil after the land is plowed for a crop, has been productive of 
good results. If the land referred to by your correspondent is over- 
grown with moss, ‘‘worn-out,” or fails to grow clover when sown, I 
should not hesitate to apply one or two tons of air-slaked lime per 
acre and thoroughly work it into the soil by repeated harrowing. 
The lime will probably hasten the decomposition and make the fer- 
tilizing material in the soil more quickly available, which would be 
desirable for any early crop. The application of the lime is es- 
pecially desirable if land is to be seeded toclover in the near future. 








Seaweed as a Fertilizer is of much importance all along the 
coast. When wet it is two-thirds water, but when dried on the 
beach only about one-third its weight is water and it isa useful 
absorbent in stables. The wet seaweed contains nearly 1 per cent 
of nitrogen, potash 3 per cent, and phosphoric acid 1} per cent, so 
that the plant food in a ton of this stuff is worth $5 to $6. If the 
rockweed is dried until it contains only half as much water as 
when wet, a ton of it will have nearly twice as much of these ele- 
ments, representing a value of $8 to $12 per ton, according to its 
dryness. The nitrogen is lost if the seaweed is burned. Seaweed 
also contains considerable soda and lime, and is good for all crops 
if spread upon the soil and lightly plowed or harrowed in. 


Finishing off Beeves quickly for market is highly important at 
times, and never more so than now when the continuance of pres- 
ent high prices can only be conjectured. It is a most favorable 
time, therefore, to fatten and sell not only all creatures that will 
make prime beef, but all farrow cows, light oxen or lean steers and 
any description of neat cattle that can no longer be kept at a profit. 
As arule, the sooner a farmer is quit of such stock the better. Rich 


pasture and heavy feeding with cotton seed or linseed (crushed or 
ground), wheat bran, oat meal or corn meal, will put these cattle in 
passable condition in a surprisingly short time. Begin witha small 
quantity when cattle are not used to grain, increasing the allow- 
ance steadily until they are taking all they can eat without appar- 
ent detriment. 


Its origin is lost in the mist of - 
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EARLY SOILING CROPS FOR FEED DURING DROUTH 


CHARLES E. WHEELER, NEW YORK 


The first thing on every farm should be to sow one or more ex- 
tra crops, to be used as a soiling crop. Many who keep but one or 
two cows and hire them pastured, find that the cows have little 
more than a bare yard as the dry weeks of August come on, while 
farmers who keep a herd of dairy cows will find a good crop of 
some succulent fodder to be a paying one. If the crop is not used 
as taken from the ground, it may be cured and housed for winter, 
thus furnishing some extra feed that will not come amiss. Peas 
and oats sowed early will be in good heart by the last of July, and 
if two or three lots are sown, a succession may be had that will last 
for some weeks. Hungarian millet may come along at the right 
time if sown about June 1, and when fed with the peas and oats will 
be much better relished by the cows than if either are fed alone for 
any length of time. 

To succeed this may come sweet-corn fodder. A succession of 
this crop may be had by planting a strip of some early variety, fol- 
lowed by a medium early and then by Stowell’s Evergreen. If one 
has more corn fodder than can be used to advantage, the silo will 
keep it in fine form until it is all fed. A crop which, it is feared, 
dairymen are not providing themselves with as much as they should 
or as the crop is worthy of, is barley. By sowing it July 15 to 30, it 
may be harvested during the first week in August, and will furnish 
good succulent food long after the stock should be in winter quar- 
ters, as the frosts do not injure barley. Good cows and good care 
are indispensable to make the dairy pay, but good food and a plenty 
of it is the mainspring. 





New Forage Crops have been tested for years at the Massachu- 
setts station, 27 different crops having been grown last year that 
are adapted to Ohio and the middle states. Dr Goessmann advised 
raising mixed crops, say summer vetch and oats, as they produce 
larger yields than when grown singly. Sow together 40 to 45 lbs 
summer vetch to 4 bu oats, and seed early in June. The fodder is 
highly nutritious, and may be cut green and fed for two or three 
weeks, or cured for hay. Sownat various times, it will grow through 
the season. Vetch and oats, or vetch and barley will both cut 34 to 4 
tons of dry hay per acre. The latter make an excellent fodder, 
containing 16 to 17 per cent protein, in digestive value corresponds 
with clover, does not need grain, and can be used as either green 
feed, ensilage, or dried hay. Barley is not as good as oats. Winter 
vetch ought to come up in April. Rye sown the previous fall 
should make a good early feed. Serradella produces 12 to 13 tons 
of green feed per acre. If green feed for the season is wanted, 
begin with vetch and oats, then green soja beans, and later serra- 
della. By Aug 1, or when the kernels glaze, green corn fodder may 
be cut. While the average cut of hay is but one ton per acre, oats 
and vetch will produce 34 times as much weight, with 50 per cent 
more food value, 


The Land is ‘“‘Sick of Corn.’’—Sandy loam soil, heavily dressed 
with manure from milking cows, yielded increasing crops of ensi- 
lage corn for seven years, but the yield has fallen off steadily the 
past three seasons and the corn is more liable to smut, is the com- 
plaint of a Massachusetts dairyman. This land is sick of corn and 
needs a change. The smut germs have gone into the manure and 
back to the soil yearly until the earth is charged with them and the 
smut thrives if weather permits. The manure probably supplied 
as much nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid as a good crop would 
require, but the soil has evidently got in such a condition that the 
corn can’t avail itself freely of this food. Sow to grass or grain, or 
put in potatoes and vegetables, applying only a good dose of un- 
leached wood ashes, and in ’96 or better in ’97 it will probably be as 
good as ever for corn. 


A Handy Skid to roll logs on is a piece of hard wood, 3x4, 
with spurs driven in every four or five inches sticking up half an 
inch the whole length of the top surface and two in the underside 

top end to keep it from 

=— = slipping off from the 
ee ee Re oe ae eee eee te log. In a recent num- 
HANDY SKID ber was published a cut 

of a stone ladder which can be improved by bolting the crosspieces 
ot the underside loosely, heading the bolts slightly so the nuts will 
not come off ; this allows the ladder to adapt itself to the ground 
and stands better against a wall than a stiff ladder would.—[A. L. 5 











Fertilizing Lawns.—It is not an attractive sight to have the lawn 
covered for months with coarse stable manure, making it look like a 
barnyard. Stable manure fills the lawn with weeds; this is inevit- 
able. Give it wood ashes, bone dust, etc, or any standard grass 
fertilizer and you can have a perfect lawn. 











INSECTICIDES 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF SPRAYING APPLE TREES 


ALBERT WOOD, WESTERN NEW YORK 


Failures in spraying are complained of by several subscribers 
to this journal, whose letters have been forwarded to me for reply. 
The parties were not thorough enough in their spraying in any of 
these gases, The paper I read before the Western New York horti- 
cultural society (which was briefly summarized in this journal, and 
was originally prepared for the Cornell experiment station, and 
appears in Bulletin 84) emphasizes the practical results of using the 
bordeaux mixture for apple-scab fungus, and it was a grand suc- 
cess; but the mixture must be applied in vapor form, and must not 
leave the plant or tree until it drips. Remember that any excess of 
lime or milk-of-lime does no harm, but has a tendency to make the 
mixture adhere to the trees and foliage. 

In my own case the first application was made as soon as the 
buds began to swell last spring, when I sprayed with 20 lbs sulphate 
of copper and four 10-qt pails of milk-of-lime, dissolved in 150 gals 
of water, thoroughly mixed and kept mixed. The second treat- 
ment was commenced just before the nests of buds opened; in fact, 
some of them were showing the flowers. The third spraying was 
made when the apples were about half an inch in diameter. The 
last two treatments were with the same formula as the first, except 
that a pound of paris green was added for the bud moth and codlin 
moth (cankerworm), the arsenic being sure destruction to the latter. 

On all varieties of fruit trees thus treated the fruit spurs were 
loaded with perfect fruit, both within and outside the tree heads, 
while trees not treated bore no fruit at all on the inside branches, 
and what fruit was on the exterior was scabby and far from good. 
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1860, and bore well up to eight years ago, when the trees had so 
overgrown that the ground was covered with moss and the trees 
unproductive. Half of the orchard was cut down diagonally, leav- 
ing 24 trees per acre, in diamond order; but with all this thinning 
out, good culture and heavy manuring, the foliage was rusty and 
the apples scabby until he sprayed with the bordeaux mixture, as 
above described. Following the second spraying last year came an 
extremely heavy rainfall, but the lime and copper sulphate still 
adhered to the foliage and were plainly visible. The success of this 
treatment was such that Mr Wood made a standing offer that if 
anyone could find a wormy or scabby apple in his orchard, he would 
present them with their winter supply of fruit. Fruit from the 
sprayed trees shrank very little in packing, and sold at 75c per bbl 
above the average market price, while unsprayed fruit shrank 
largely. Mr Wood made a number of tests on various varieties of 
apples, pears, quinces, cherries and plums. Mr Wood pastures his 
apple orchard very closely with sheep, to prevent the grass “‘from 
growing so high as to act as a pump on the soil.” Other apple 
growers in the same section give equally emphatic testimony of the 
benefit of spraying. 

The well-known orchard of W. T. Maun in Niagara county, 
New York, was cropped when young, occasionally dressed with 
barnyard manure, and during the last three or four years has been 
cultivated by plowing. Since 1889 it has been sprayed annually 
with an insecticide, and since 1891 with a fungicide. Last year 200 
Ibs sulphate potash and 400 lbs fine ground bone per acre were 
sowed with a grain drill. He used the Vermorel nozzle in spraying 
the lower branches and a McGowen for the tops, and is satisfied 
that thorough work can be accomplished only with a hand pump. 





AN OLD ORCHARD MADE PROFITABLE BY SPRAYING 


The picture shows the props that were used to hold up the trees. (Engraving from Cornell Bulletin 8.) 


Another point in favor of spraying is that it makes the foliage dark 
and luxuriant, while on the untreated trees the foliage was rusty 
and brown, and fell early. I also claim that trees not in blossom 
should be treated with bordeaux mixture, to insure a healthy crop 
another year. j 

I use a tank about 11 ft long, set up high on a wagon, with 
bottom projecting behind, so a man can stand and work the pump 
and two men stand on top of the tank. I have a good, strong pump 
that will carry two lines of half-inch hose, each about 20 ft long, 
with a Y attachment, so as to allow two nozzles at the end of each 
hose. The hose is put on a bamboo pole 16 to 18 ft long, so as to 
enable one to reach all parts of the trees, for the spray or vapor is 
so fine that it can only be thrown a short distance. It is right here 
that many fail in thorough work. I use a brass pump, made at 
Benton Harbor, Mich, that will carry two lines of hose and four 
nozzles, and the McGowen nozzle. 

I have had as good results in spraying plums and pears as with 
apples. I don’t want to be understood to claim that the bordeaux 
mixture will raise apples every year without other help. The trees 
must be properly fertilized and moderately trimmed every year. If 
the orchard is so thick as to interlock, cut out every other row diag- 
onally, which will give the tree sun and air. Then if the rains and 
cold storms don’t wash out the pollen of the flowers at the time of 
fertilization, there will be no reason why we should not raise as 
good fruit as in olden times. We are troubled here in this section 
with plum scale and pear psylla, in combating which we are hav- 
ing good success with the kerosene emulsion. [Mr Wood’s orchard 


is at Carlton, Orleans Co, covers 25 acres of rolling land, was set in 


Last year he sprayed first, on May 1, with bordeaux mixture and 
paris green, when an occasional King blossom was open. Scab 
spots ‘began to show on the foliage May 25, and the trees were ' 
sprayed May 31, the work having been delayed by heavy rains. 
After ‘applying the spray to each side of each row, I crossed the 
rows. In this way I endeavored to reach ali parts of the trees, but 
in this effort was disappointed, many of the trees bearing very little 
fruit in the interior.” Which furthur emphasizes what we have 
always maintained, that the spraying must be done with extreme 
thoroughness. One of Mr Wood’s neighbors, H. L. Brown, last fall 
sold 900 barrels of apples at 37 to 50c above the market price, from 
146 old trees that had not borne for several years until heavily 
manured, severely pruned and sprayed, in the spring of 1894, See 
illustration. We direct special attention to the fact that Mr Wood 
used paris green with the bordeaux mixture, thus applying both 
insecticide and fungicide at one operation. ] 





Making Paris Green More Effective.—Paris green is soluble in 
ammonia and carbonate of ammonia, but experience teaches that 
whenever arsenic in solution is applied to foliage it injures the 
leaves; otherwise compounds of arsenic with potash, soda, ammo- 
nia, etc, might be used instead of paris green. The fact that paris 
green yields its arsenic slowly is protection against the destructive 
action of the arsenious acid. It is not unlikely that if some gum- 
like material were added to the paris green mixture, to fasten it to 
the foliage, failures from its use might be prevented. It might be 
worth while to try adding a small amount of dextrine (British gum) 
for holding the green to the foliage—[Prof C. A. Goessmann. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF LISTING CORN 


FRED BIESEMEIER, NEBRASKA 


Some ten years ago listing corn was not in favor. Now three- 
fourths of the grain produced in Nebraska and Kansas is raised by 
listing. Not because it is easier to raise a crop this way, but there 
are other reasons. In the spring the farmer is hurried and crowded 
more than at any other season of the year. There are the many 
small things to attend to which should not be put off; but the corn 
planting must be done on time if a full crop is expected. Then it is 
that the lister comes in just right. To make listing a success it 
must be done right. Plant the corn properly, at the right season, 
and do not put it off to the very last, as is too often the case, and then 


FIG 1. LISTING PLOW WITH SUBSOIL ATTACHMENT 


expect it to make as good corn as the earlier planting. Ido not 
advise very early listing on wet and undrained land. The seed is 
liable to rot. About May 10 is early enough in this state. Next see 
that the corn is planted properly. This, as well as any other seed, 
will germinate and grow better in the beginning if it is planted in a 
mellow seedbed. Thereshould be at least two inches of loose earth 
below and one and a half above the seed. If the lister drops the 
corn in the bottom of the furrow, or in hard subsoil, the seed will 
not germinate or root there as well as in mellow ground, and 
hence the slow growth as compared with check-planted corn, 
which as a rule has the mellow seedbed. Again, some combined 
listers drop the corn directly under the subsoil share, which is 
equally as bad as the former. The lister plow should cover all weeds 
at the edges of the furrow, and make a smooth, gracefully 
rounded mound. The field may then be let alone until 
plowing, or it may be rolled or planked, and then culti- 
vated with a clipper for the first time. For best success in 
cultivating listed as well as any corn, the field should be 
at least moderately free of trash. Cultivation should begin 
as soon as possible, either with a clipper or cultivator, and 
should be often and thorough, but not deep toward the 
last, as root pruning is not advisable. As some combined 
listers do not furnish a well-pulverized seedbed for the 
corn, it will pay to follow the lister with a one-horse drill. 
This will, as a rule, furnish the desired seedbed, and will 
insure a better stand, while the young plants will also grow 
much faster. 





WINDBREAKS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


J. W. SMITH, IOWA 


Almost every country home needs a windbreak of trees» 

the exceptions being where hills check the air currents, or 
natural grove can be utilized for the purpose. In regions 
of low temperature, place it on the cold side of the house. 
In mild latitudes place it so as to shield the premises from the most 
prevalent and dangerous winds. Do not set the trees too close to 
‘he dwelling, or the quarters of the live stock. If less than 100 to 
300 ft distant, the air is close and damp with poor ventilation, 
which tends to develop disease. On this account the minimum 
number which will afford protection is better than a large grove. 
The space between the trees and the buildings can be utilized for 
2 ).wn, garden, or for small fruits, avoiding thick setting. Admit 
plenty of swlight. It is a vitalizer of most animal and vegetable 
lic, Better have no windbreak than one too closely set. If you 
have no tree shelter, start one this spring. The form, size and dis- 
, tanc> from buildings must be governed by circumstances. A single 
row of thickly growing evergreens—white pine, Norway spruce, or 
red cedar—15 /t apart wiil suffice. Limbs will then grow close to 
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the ground, while if more than one row is used, the trees wil] 
prune themselves, as in a forest, and in time destroy the efficiency 
of the windbreak. Deciduous trees of almost any quick-growing, 
hardy variety will answer, but require more land, a grove 50 to 
100 ft wide being necessary. Mix nut-bearing trees and those valu- 
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FIG 5 


VARIOUS FORMS OF WINDBREAKS 


Fig 1, crescent shape. Fig 2, right angle. Fig 3,obtuse angle. Fig 4, 
acute angle. Fig 5, straight line. The letter 4 indicates location of house, 
and } location of barn. 


able for timber with others at planting time. The accompanying 
illustrations (Figs 1 to 5) show some of the most desirable forms 
for the windbreak, which will furnish sufficient variety. If the 
land is on the east or south side of the road, the buildings must be 
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FIG 2. COMBINATION LISTER AND PLANTER 


placed a considerable distance from the highway, unless space for 
planting the trees can be obtained from the farm just across the 
road. A long rope attached to a stake is helpful in laying out the 
crescent. If rapid growth is expected, cultivate the soil deeply and 
thoroughly enrich it before planting the small trees or seed. Plant 
in rows and cultivate much as you would corn. Protect from 
injury by live stock and teams by proper fencing. Any sensible 
man or woman, by his or her own labor, can soon produce a good 
windbreak without any outlay unless it be for the young trees or 
seeds. Within a few years it will add several times its cost to the 
selling value of the farm, besides being a comfort and satisfaction. 

Clumps of deciduous trees and evergreens can often be 80 
located as to afford shelter for stock, protect some crop, furnish 
fuel and lumber, beautify the landscape, and utilize rough land. 

















CRINUM CULTURE 


E. M. LUCAS, CALIFORNIA 


Of all the many bulbs I have grown none have given me more 
pleasure or better results than the crinums. Their main require- 
ments are sunshine, and plenty of rich food and drink. Unlike the 
majority of bulbous plants the crinums should never be dried off 
completely as the :oots axe fleshy and perennial. They require 
very little water, however, during their dorman* state, which is 
usually from October to February. They are also opposed to inter- 
ference with their roots, which should not be disturbed unless re- 





CRINUM HILDEBRANDTI 


potting is necessary. The bulbs can be preserved in the most Inuxuri- 
ant growth for three or four years without repotting, simply by 
applying liquid manure occasionally during their growing season. 
When repotting or when first planting the bulbs use turfy loam, 
fibrous peat and old cow manure in equal proportions, with a little 
sand. Give good drainage and water sparingly until after growth 
commences. It is best to trim off all old roots and leaves, and set 
the bulbs only about two inches deep in the soil for pot culture. 
They should have rather large pots. 

I grow all kinds of crinums in the open ground since I discover. 
ed that in a warm, sheltered situation and with slight protection 
they are hardy in California. The crown of the bulb should be be- 
neath the surface of the soil when grown in the open ground and a 
weekly dose of liquid manure ensures richer-colored and more per- 
fect blossoms. They are easily propagated by offsets, which are 
produced freely. The offsets are planted out and treated as the old 
bulbs, and with good care they will bloom at two years of age. 
After blossoming, a less amount of water will be required, yet 
enough must be given to provide vigorous growth of foliage, for 
in this lays the foundation for the next season’s harvest of flowers. 

It would be difficult to give an adequate idea of the beauty of 
these plants. The bulbs throw up a tall stalk, bearing large umbels, 
consisting of eight to ten exquisite lily-like blossoms with a delicious 
fragrance. The individual flowers of C. Kirkit have broad white 
petals with a dark reddish stripe down the center of the outside of 
each petal. This stripe shows faintly on the inside as if the color 
had stained through. C. ornatum is of a soft dainty rose color, 
with a deeper colored bar in each petal. C. capense is white with 
a delicate blush stripe. It is not so gaudy as some other varieties, 
but more chastened. With good care it blooms twice a year. C. 
amabile has long narrow petals, dark satiny crimson outside, and a 
faint pinkish tinge on the inside. [The accompanying engraving 
represents one of the newer species, C. Hildebrandti. The leaves 
are, when fully grown,two feet long ; the flower stem is one foot or 
more high, with six to twelve white flowers. } 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
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ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


JOHN MAY 


Thousands of people who love roses, and have plenty of room 
in their gardens or dooryards for a bed of roses of larger or smaller 
dimensions, are afraid to attempt to grow them, because they 
imagine it requires too much skill. A great deal of this may be 
laid at the door of our older-school gardeners and florists, who, 
from narrow-mindedness more than anything else, have tried to 
envelop everything pertaining to flori-ulture in mystery, and to 
spread the belief that to grow even the commonest flowers required 
their skill and superintendence. Certainly no more mistaken idea 
regarding the culture of the rose could possibly exist. The main 
factor required is ¢-0a plain common sense, which, if rightly 
applied, cannot fail to make very easy to grow successfully the 
choicest kinds of roses. 

WuatT TO AVOID.—Never attempt to grow roses under the shade 
of a tree, or even where tlh. roots of near-by trees can reach the 
rose bed. and remember that the roots of established trees will 
travel far beyond the spread of their branches in search of new and 
richly manured soil, and when once they reach it they will soon mo- 
nopolize the whole, leaving the proper occupants a very scant pro- 
portion of food to exist upon. No rose can thrive under such con- 
ditions. Never choose a place to plant roses that is very wet or 
undrained, as extreme moisture will rot the roots, and the poor rose 
will soon die of rapid consumption. Neither shoulda gravel or 
sand heap be selected, for the simple reason that such positions are 
80 porous that all the fertilizing given will be washed away by every 
rain that falls uponit. These are the principal extremes to avoid in 
selecting a place for planting roses. 

PREPARATION OF THE Rosk BeD.—Dig up the soil to the depth of 
18 to 20 inches, thoroughly incorporating a liberal proportion of 
well-decomposed manure, and if the natural soil is of a heavy clayey 
nature the addition of three or four inches of sand will help it ma- 
terially ; on the contrary, if the soil is of a light, sandy or gravelly 
nature the addition of a liberal of a heavier or clay soil 
will be very beneficial. Where the bed has to be entirely prepared 
with new earth I would advise selecting a good, fresh, loamy 
soil—the surface five or six inches deep from an old pasture is the 
best. First remove the natural soil altogether, to the depth given 
above, replacing it with the new soil, adding one load of manure to 
every five or six of soil, thoroughly mixing the whole, and when 
the bed is filled up a little higher than the origina soil, to allow for 
settling, it is ready for the rose plants. 

PLANTING AND CaRE OF Rosgs.—Place the plants about 18 inch- 
es apart each way, and should dry weather set in give them a lib- 
eral soaking of water once a week as long as dry weathercontinues, 
Do not give water in homeopathic doses, for roses are like robins, 
they like the best there is and plenty of it. It will also very greatly 
help them to produce continuous bloom if they are heavily mulched 
with short manure or chopped straw; even a coat of coarse dry grass 
is better than nothing. In the following spring, after all frost is 
past, go over them, shorten back any long shoots and cut out any 
dead tips that may appear; keep all weeds cleared out at all times 
as soon as they show themselves, and renew the mulching in the 
spring as soon as pruned. When the plants have started into new 
growth go carefully over them, and as soon as the first green worm 
or caterpillar is seen on the leaves, syringe the leaves both under and 
above with water, then dust them with hellebore powder,—a large 
pepper box or flour dredger is a good thing for this purpose. Re- 
peat this three or four times before the flowers open, and these 
pests will all disappear, and you will be rewarded with such a crop 
of beautiful flowers that you will wonder why you had never tried 
rose growing before. You will find,it both a pleasure and a profit,— 
pleasure in the beauty and grace it will add to your home, and profit 
in giving you employment and recreation in the open air, thereby 
often saving doctor’s bills and discontented minds. 

ce 

No Delusion Has Emptied the pockets of a greater number of 
victims in this country than the poultry craze. More money has 
been wasted, actually thrown away, probably, on elaborate and un- 
practical poultry houses than on any of the other buildings 
connected with a village or farm establishment. We are notin favor 
of making new recruits to poultry culture by the wholesale, but we 
do believe that helpful information should be fully given to those 
already keeping poultry that they may keep it at a profit rather than 
at a loss, or if successful that they may secure still greater success. 








Currants are Propagated from cuttings by cutting last year’s 
wood to six- or eight-inch twigs and planting in moist, rich loam , 
transplant after one or two years. Currant cuttings do better 
taken in August than im spring. 
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A good work for farmers and stock breeders 
is the ofticial seven days’ tests which the 
Pennsylvania experiment station offers to 
make for farmers in that state. The cow owner 
must pay the expense of the station represent- 
ative while making the test, but the work of 
analyzing the foods consumed and the milk 
produced is done by the station free of charge. 
This method insures accuracy in tests, the re- 
sults of which will be beyond dispute. It will 
also give the station accurate and extremely 
valuable data about the best methods of stock 
feeding. The Connecticut experiment station 
was perhaps the first to take up such tests, and 
from them has gained some _ very precise 
knowledge on stock feeding, concerning which 
subject all too little is definitely known. Such 
work brings the experiment station down 
close to the farmer, for whose benefit it is de- 
signed, and we believe more of this kind of 
work should be done. 

— 

No mistake will be made if the department 
of agriculture adopts the suggestions for better 
crop reporting recommended by the statistical 
experts who met at Washington last week. It 
is highly complimentary to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST that recommendations are 
substantially those submitted by our own stat- 
istician. Indeed our crop and market reports 
have come to be accepted by producers, mid- 
dlemen and consumers as the standard author- 
We are sparing no effort to fully maintain 
high There is certainly room 


these 


ity. 
this 


position. 





EDITORIAL 


for vast improvement in the government crop- 


reporting bureau. The ftirst reform should 
be to abolish state agents and = coun- 
ty correspondents and make a_ regu- 
lar service of one or more reliable 


reporters in each township, who should make 
reports directly to headquarters at Washing- 
ton. In the absence of an accurate census of 
area, as a basis for estimates, it would be dif- 
ficult to present any figures of value as to the 
area of minor crops in the various states. Our 
own system, the fruit of 15 years’ constant ef- 
fort with the co-operation of growers of these 
special crops, enables us to report the area in 
each money crop in the sections where it is 
grown on a commercialscale. We are thus 
able to make an approximately correct return 
of the crop that ordinarily goes to market. 





Earth, Electric and Steam Roads. 


Before the Connecticut legislature arguments 
are being put forth with -some cogency favor- 
ing the pronounced encouragement and exten- 
sion of the trolley lines for country roads in 
the thickly settled New England states. It is 
pointed out that the future prosperity of the 
country towns is very largely a matter of 
tramway development. A commission ap- 
pointed by Governor McKinley of Ohio two 
years ago, after investigating the guestion of 
good roads, expressed the opinion ‘hut five 
miles will probably measure the distance be- 
yond which the horse cannot be used, 
either for pleasure or profit, and that 
by introducing the iron rails and inanimate 
power for rapid transit and to take the heavier 
loads, the problem is solved. The Connecticut 
lawmakers are urged by those favoring the ex- 
tension of trolley service to consider all the 
advantages, and the idea is advanced that the 
state should take proper measures to condemn 
for public purposes the tramway lines, appro- 
priating both the steel track and the car 
which runs upon it, in order that the most 
good may be secured to taxpayers. 

While there is much of fascination 
an ideal picture it is well to study the 
tion from all sides. It is generally agreed 
that private capital usually conducts a_ busi- 
ness enterprise more cheaply than, does gov- 
ernment control, and a movement inaugurated 
for the amelioration of the people might prove 
a burden to taxpayers instead of an unalloyed 
blessing. Many municipalities have success- 
fully assuined ownership of such institutions 
as gas and water works, but the absorption of 
the tramway lines of an entire state is a ques- 
tion of such magnitude that 1t should be ac- 
corded the most serious consideration. If a 
trial of the system is to be made, let it be con- 
fined to a county until it proves practicable. 

So long as the electric railway is built by 
private capital for private profit, the railway 
corporation should be compelled to keep in 
repair the road or street it occupies, or make 
other contribution in return for its franchise. 
The franchise should never be given away. 
The competition between steam and electric 
railways in parts of New York, Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio is already so great that it is 
fast becoming one of the gravest problems 
capital thus employed has to solve. While 
few street railways have gone into the 
hands of receivers, the paralleling and dupli- 
cation of steam lines, especially in the 
west, has within the last few years brought 
thousands of miles into bankruptcy. 
But the people are entitled to the best and 
cheapest transportation. The steam roads 
supplanted the stage coach, but even with the 
uttermost development of local electrics they 
will never wholly supplant the steam roads. 
The best interests of the whole people, rather 
than the welfare of pet corporations, should 


govern legislation in this matter. 
LL - 


in such 
ques- 


A new industry is that of spraying fruit 
trees by the job. Many farmers and fruit 
growers, especially those who have but a small 
area of fruits, do not want to go to the ex pense 








of buying spraying outfits, or the bother of do- 
ing the work. They find it better and cheaper 
to hire the job done, if there is anyone in the 
neighborhood who makes a specialty of cus- 


tom work in spraying. In this they are sensi- 
ble, for they are sure of having the work done 
thoroughly, which is essential to good results, 
and we have observed that the more of an am- 
ateur one is in spraying the less perfectly is 
the work done. In numerous instances, large 
farmers or fruit growers who have to employ a 
complete spraying outfit in their own business 
are able to earn a very snug sum by spraying 
for others. Having learned how to do 


the work most effectively and having 
the latest and best apparatus for 


doing it quickly, they are able to do it 
cheaply. The possibilities of this new indus- 
try are especially good in the neighborhood of 
cities, towns and villages, where the suburban 
gardener is only too glad to pay a reasonable 
suin to have his trees and vines sprayed 
thoroughly, at the right times and with suffi- 
cient frequency to insure protection against 
In one case a young 


very 


insects, blights and rots. 
farmer secured during the past winter a large 
number of contracts with owners of gardens to 
spray them with insecticides and fungicides at 
a moderate price for each treatment. He is 
thus able to so systematize his work that he 
can do it with surprising cheapness. Here is 
a splendid opening for many a farmer or farm- 
er's boy. Widespread action upon this 
gestion will indirectly benefit farmers by pre- 
venting the spread of insect and fungous pests 
from village gardens. 
—— 


sug- 


A hazy and problematical opinion on the per 
sapita consumption of wheat in the United 
States has just been issued by the department 
of agriculture, which will receive scant consid- 
eration at the hands of those who have long 
made a study of the subject. Setting aside the 
long-time accepted consumption or 4% bushels 
per capita, for food and seed, and entirely ig- 
noring weighty testimony to the effect that in 
recent years it has reached as higi a figure as 
5.2 bushels, the document places the consump- 


tion as low as 3.07 bushels in 1895 and 3.55 
bushels last year. It is doubtful if the con- 
sumption ever fell to so low a point. In mak- 


obviously 
fact that 
wheat yields 


ing his deductions, the statistician 
the generally 
figures on 
underestimated, as 
year 


ignores accepted 
the department 
have been notoriously 
measured by known distribution, 
with another. Were this recognized his per 
capita figures must have been considerably 
greater, and only slightly removed from the 
amount so long accepted by the trade. His 
argument of underconsumption due to the in- 
dustrial depression 1s also faulty, though there 
is no doubt some such falling off. It is alleged 
the hard times caused an increased use of cheap- 
ergrains. Where in all conscience has there 
been a cereal cheaper than wheat, pound for 
pound, during the past two years? It is fair 
per capita consumption re- 


one 


to presume the 
mains near 45 bushels. 





Japanese Millets for Feed—lteplying to sev- 
eral subscribers, Prof W. P. Brooks of ihe 
Mass ag’l college, who has grown these crops 
for some years, writes that he would not 
raise them in place of grain. But the Japan 
millet Panicum crus-galli, is proving very valu- 
able as a fodder ‘crop, especially green or in 
the silo. Panicum italicum is a good variety 
for fodder too, and may sometimes be _ profita- 
bly grown for bird seed or chicken feed. 
Truman Temple, a large grower of potatoes 
for which Washington Co, N Y, is famous, 
writes that where he used 100 lbs of wheat bran 
per acre strewed 1n the hills or furrows he got 
tubers entirely free from scab, bright and 
clean. 


Artichokes for Swine.—S. B. D., Cumberland Co, 
NJ. Swine are very fond of artichokes and whet 
turned into a patch of them about the time the 
frost comes, they will root them out and make 
very rapid yrowth on tiem. A little corn should 
be added to their artichoke diet to fatten them 
properly. As a rwie, enough will be left in tle 
ground to produce a crop another year. 











Present Situation of the Cattle Market. 


That the advancing tendency of cattle 
would be checked, by reason of the greater 
cost of meat to consumers, was to be expected. 
While the market has been subjected to fre- 
quent reactions, and fractional declines from 
top prices recently secured, the situation in 
the main is one of stability. The authorities 
at Washington evidently have the welfare of 
consumers at heart, as well as the producers, 
and steps have been taken to accelerate the 
movement of Mexican cattle into the U S, un- 
der stringent regulations insuring a careful 
inspection of all such. It is doubtful if this 


will bring any serious competition to 
American cattle growers. Ever since 
the new tariff went into effect Mexican 


cattle have been admitted at a materially re- 
duced rate. Actual numbers entering are 
small, though of course greatly in excess of a 
year ago. During the eight months ending 
Feb, which a little more than covers the period 
of lower duty (20% ad valorem) 73,374 eattle 
have come in under this clause, chiefly from 
Mexico, against only 10,214 at the old rate ($10 
per head) during the corresponding period a 
year earlier. These Mexicans will of course 
compete chiefly with the cheaper grade of 
range cattle from our southwestern sections. 

Against these imports it is interesting to 
note the splendid export business, although the 
demand on foreign account has been checked 
during the past week or two. For the nine 
months ending March 31, 247,114 cattle were 
shipped abroad, worth 23,085,000. To,this should 
be added 145,525,000 Ibs fresh beef,which at the 
rate of 700 lbs to a carcass represents 217,893 
cattle, with a valuation of $12,545,000. The to- 
tal export of cattle is thus equal to 465,000 
head worth 35,630,000. English buyers who 
take most of our cattle are very slow to follow 
the advance on this side. 


Outlook for Cheese Uncertain. 


The quiet cheese market which has long 
lacked animation, with buyers indifferent at 
present low prices, does not warrant a belief 
in any brilliant opening of the new season 
nowgat hand. The big distributing centers 
both east and west are dull and while glancing 
backward over an unsatisfactory winter’s 
trade operators also look with interest toward 
the new goods so extensively handled at Utica, 
N Y, and at such Wisconsin points as Fond 
du Lac. The winter’s trade was much less fa- 
vorable than hoped at the close of the interior 
markets last season. Cheese was then selling 
in New York at 1ljc and at Chicago at rela- 
tively same level and colored stock believed to 
be searce. In December the market advanced 
to 11sec for colored and halted there -un- 
til after the holidays. No improvement 
came, however, during the whole winter, nor 
did March bring the hoped-for advance. 
Liverpool was stocked up with Canadian 
cheese in the fall at $c to lc, lower prices than 
prevailed in the States, and the demand for N 
Y and Wis cheese in England was exceeding- 
ly limited and home trade also dull, a fact ow- 
ing largely to the sale of “‘filled’’ cheese made 
in the west. When spring came dealers had 
large stocks on hand and a low market. Fora 
month past it has not been a question of price, 
but of obtaining a bid of any kind. Some of 





the best old goods in New York have been 

allowed to go at 85c rather than lose a sale. 
The outlook for new cheese therefore is not 

encouraging. Already several small lots of 


full cream goods have been placed on sale at 
Utica. It was some time before any bid could 
be obtained for them, but at last they were 
closed out at 64@8c to persons who took them 
to send .abroad as samples. It is not impossi- 
ble that cheese must sell on a lower plane than 
it did last year. The Utica market. will not 
open until Monday, April 29, which is the eor- 
responding day with last year. 





New Onions Crowding Old. 


The season 1s rapidly approaching a close, 
and prices are irregular, dealers showing a de- 
sire to dispose of old stock. Such is in ample 
supply considering the demand and in many 
instances badly sprouting. Northern and east- 
ern cities and interior points contain scattered 
lots which are meeting rather slow sale unless 
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very choice. The last half of April brings rap- 
idly increasing supplies of foreign grown 
which are in much favor in the east owing to 
their good quality. The Bermuda crop is late, 
but reported a full one. A steamer due in N Y 
this week is credited with 20,000 crates and 
prices are ruling lower than usual. In ’Ha 
total of 153,000 crates were received and during 
the years ’90-93 the business averaged 260,000 
crates each season, shipments ceasing in June. 
Havana last year shipped to N Y 14,000 crates. 
A few Egyptian onions are arriving. The new 
tariff is very favorable to foreign onions, being 
only 20e per bu against the old rate of 40c. 

The export trade is small and should be ca- 
pable of enlargement considering the general 
consumption. Exports from U §S for eight 
months ending March 1 were only 41,827 bu, 
against 54,489 for a year earlier. Great Brit- 
ain is ail enormous importer, measuring her 
annual purchases in millions. In ‘93 this 
amounted to 4,671,800 bu, worth about $3,900,- 
000, U S growers securing next to nothing of 
the business. Of the quantity named Spain 
furnished 1,194,000 bu, Egypt 998,000 bu and 
France and Holland each more than 800,000 bu, 
the remainder scattering. 





Foreign Trade in Provisions—March exports 
made a splendid showing compared with a 
month ago and a year ago. Efforts of jealous 
tradespeople in Europe to shut out American 
beef and pork product are unavailing. Esti- 
mating dressed beeves at an av weight of 700 
lbs, the exports of fresh meat last month rep- 
resented 24,700 cattle. In addition 20,376 were 
exported alive, or a trade for the month of 
45,000. During the nine months ending March 
31 total exports of live cattle were 247,114 
worth $23,000,000 against 213,301 a year earlier 
worth 20,000,000. @heese exports were a little 
smaller than in Feb while butter shipments 
were double, though still much below what 
they ought to be. The movement of pork 
product continues liberal. Following are the 
classified exports together with total values 
which include live cattle (last three figures 
000s being omitted) : 


Month of March 9 mos to March 31 
1895 1894 1895 1894 








Butter, lbs, 683 ° 
total value, £97 
av value, 14.2¢ 
Cheese, Ibs, 1,947 
total value, $193 
av value, 9.9le 7 
Beef, fresh, 1bs, 17,279 y 
total value, $1,431 56! 
av value, 8.22¢ » 
Beef, canned, lbs, 4,574 ple 
total value, $424 283 
Beef, salted, lbs, 5,274 2: 
total value, #301 36 
Tallow, lbs, 1,338 2,585 
Bacon, lbs, 44,078 39,632 
Hams, Ibs, 9,305 6,972 
Pork, Ibs, 4,888 7,693 
Lard, Ibs, 46,994 46,407 
total value, $3,451 3,932 
av value, 7.32¢ 8.47 
Oleo oil, lbs, 5,479 11,330 
total value, #499 1,096 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 385 366 
total value, #41 46 
Total, $13,259 $15,545 $123,828 $126,568 





Green Apple Aphis—A report has been circu- 
lated to the effect that a green insect, abundant 
in numbers, threatens todo much damage to 
the fruit buds in New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois. Through our correspond- 
ents we find that the cause of this report is the 
green apple aphis and that it is restricted to 
only a few localities. Ofit Prof Forbes 
through the Illinois agricultural board: ‘‘These 
insects, which have recently hatched from 
small shining black eggs laid on and about 
the bud of the apple, rarely do any 
permanent mischief inthe apple orchard. The 
buds commonly unfold so rapidly that their 
development is not checked and the insect it- 
self begins to disappear in about three weeks 
from the time of hatching. It can be destroy- 
ed when thought necessary by a thorough 
spraying with a 5 per cent kerosene emulsion. 
In most cases, however, its destruction by this 
means would be a waste of labor and money, 
since it is not likely to be undertaken until 
near the period of the normal disappearance 
ot the aphis.”’ 


Savs 





Breadstuff Shipments Abroad last month were 
nearly $4,000,000 behind a year ago, the loss be- 
Ing most pronounced in wheat flour and corn, 
but noticeable in nearly everything else ex- 
cept oatmeal. The business in this is increas- 
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ed five-fold in spite of jealous efforts of con- 
tinental Europe to keep it out. During the 
nine months ending March 31 the loss in our 
breadstuff exports exceeded $50,000,000 com- 
pared with a year earlier. Nearly the same 
bulk of flour went abroad but it was only worth 
70 per cent as much per barrel as a year ago. 
While wheat exports are keeping fairly well 
from week to week the total for the nine months 
just named is only 59,000,000 bu against 73,500,- 
000 a year ago. Barley takings, chiefly from 
the Pacific coast, are little better than 25 per 
cent of those last year. Compared with the 
short month of Feb last month’s business 
showed a fair improvement. The following 
are the exports and values with comparisons 
(last three figures 000s being omitted) : 

7--Month of March~. —9 mos to Mar 3l~ 

1895 189: 18¢ 





. 4 1894 
Wheat, bu, 6,286 6,414 59,173 73,538 
total value, $3,510 3,988 32,995 50,146 
av value, 55.82¢ 62.17 56.09 68.21 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,101 1,303 11,255 12,580 
_ total value, 3,558 5,327 37,863 53.100 
Corn, bu, 2,839 6,580 14,407 49,952 
total value, $1,445 2,956 7477 23,219 
av value, 50.9¢ 44.9 1.2 46.49 
Corn meal, bbls, 19 24 163 207 
total value, $52 65 483 550 
Oats, bu, 46 33 410 5,550 
total value, $16 13 143 1,948 
av value, 4.78¢ 39.39 34.87 35.09 
Oatmeal, lbs, 3,154 651 13,478 7,037 
total value, $92 13 371 173 
Rye, bu, -- — 9 230 
total value, _ _ 5 126 
Barley, bu, 93 342 1,280 4,385 
total value, $43 142 658 2,021 
Total, $8,716 12,503 $79,996 $131,283 





The Excitement in Betroleum was unabated 
last week, crude oil in the speculative market 
at Pittsburg selling above $250 P bbl and at 
other centers the advance was corresponding- 
ly great. Four months ago the market was 
dull and lifeless around 95c showing an ad- 
vance, most of which came during the last two 
weeks, of more than 150. The Standard oil 
people protest vigorously that there is no com- 
bination and no manipulation, that the ad- 
vance is legitimate, is due to depleted stocks 
and to the discouraging outlook for production 
in spite of the stimulus given to prospecting 
for oil. Refined oil advanced to 1l}c P gal at 
wholesale at points of distribution compared 
with 7}c three weeks ago and 5#@6c Jan 1. 





American Wheat for Macaroni—In the Ital- 
ian provinces adjacent to Naples are 377 maca- 
roni manufacturers whose output averages 
nearly 90,000,000 lbs annually, 20 % of which 
exported to the U S. The wheat whence it is 
made is purchased largely in Russia. For this 
purpose and some flour production the dis- 
trict named buys about 4,000,000 bu wheat 
worth more than $2,000,000. With ocean 
freights as favorable as at present America 
ought to secure this trade. 





Six Million Dollars’ Loss just about measures 
our foreign trade last month compared with 
March, ’94. Total exports $64,875,000 and 70,- 
600,000 respectively. Exports nine months 
622,761,000 against 709,328,000 the correspond- 
ing period one year ago. March imports 69,- 
295,000 showing an excess over the exports of 
4,419,800. Nine months’ imports 535,525,000 
against 480,870,000 a year earlier, due largely 
to the stimulus of lower duties. 

The Bond Syndicate is partly responsible for 
the fact that March exports of gold were only 
$3,135,000 or slightly smaller than a year ago. 
Imports 7,258,600. Exports were so recently 
checked that for the period of nine months 
there was an excess over the imports of 38.- 
246,000. During the corresponding period a 
year ago gold imports were greater to the ex- 
tent of 50,000,000 than the exports. 


The Growing Peanut Industry—A hundred 
thousand dollar factory is being constructed 
at Waverly, Tenn, to economically handle pea- 
nuts from the time they are taken from the 
field until the oil is expressed, or the eleaned 
and sorted nuts are shipped to northern ani 
eastern markets 

Potato Imports during Feb, 108,118 bu, were 
less than half those of a year ago. Total for 
eight months 571,552 bu against 1,091,984 bu a 
yeur earlier. Exports eight months, 494,263 bu 
against 705,315 bu a year ago. 





THE MARKETS ARE BROADENING. 


Turgspay Evenine, April 23, 1895. 

Continued encouragement is the rule in 
nearly all classes of business and itis more 
than ever apparent that the corner has been 
turned toward really better times, in spite of 
many false starts heretofore. In a number of 
instances farm produce and raw materials 
have sold at the highest figures reached in a 
long time and this fact in turn has brought re- 
newed life and breadth to the speculative 
markets. Raw materials have not advanced 
to such a point as to materially injure the ex- 
port business, although this is among the pos- 
sibilities. The money market is without es- 
sential change and the industrial situation is 
brighter. Prices on finished goods are in cer- 
tain cases better, and a tendency, by no means 
universal yet, to increase wages of operatives 
serves to reduce labor troubles to a minimum, 
and manufacturing interests are generally well 
employed. In such lines of merchandise as 
dry goods, millinery and clothing spring or- 
ders have been generally filled, but there is 
fair shipping business withal. 

Further material advances have been scored 
during the past week in a few leading agricul- 
tural staples. The advance of 3@5c in wheat 
was due in part to renewed speculative inter- 
est and in part to alittle better foreign busi- 
ness. Bradstreet’s reported exports wheat 
and flour 3,165,000 bu, a gain for the third week 
in succession. Coarse grains have shown rel- 
atively as much change with butter inclined to 
firmness and cheese weak. No serious relapse 
has overtaken the cattle market which re- 
mains in a healthy position with other live 
stock fairly active. The great southern staple 
has shown a further advance and the prospects 
are more favorable for cotton planters unless 
they overdo the matter of acreage. Hides and 
leather are firm, and wool only steady and 
rather dull without any special weakness. 
Conditions in the leading markets brought 
down to to-night are as follows: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 





Chicago, 593% 4734 2834 *5 25 *9 25 
New York, 64% 513, 3245 *650 *1025 
Boston, _ -- a8 260 *10 00 
Toledo, 6214 4634 _— - 59 
St Louis, 5935 4334 3054 - 
Minneapolis, ) 


63 4946 23 _ ne 
San Francisco, *9396 *1 124@1 174g *1 05@1 15 *6 00 - 
71% 5734 _ _ *12 80 


London, 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 6174 4835 29 
July, 62 48 29 
September, 6545 49°, 26% 


The situation in the wheat trade has in the 
main been favorable to produceis and those with 
property tosell. At Chicago the price moved up 
asheer 5c ® bu last week, placing quotations 
higher than anything reached in a long time. 
While the advance was partly speculative the 
cash market shared the improvement. The feel- 
ing so far this week is greatly unsettled and in 
spite of the decrease in the visible supply many 
in the trade believe the sharp advance of last 
week too rapid and in a sense unwarranted, es- 
pecially as the reports regarding crop outlook are 
so contradictory. The bullish influences which 
carried May wheat up to 62ec P bu last Monday 
and No 2 red winter in store to 60@6le were 
both legitimate and sentimental. Among the for- 
mer were the better exports, in spite of the 
hesitancy on the part of foreign markets 
to respond to the advancing tendency here, the 
good demand for account of interior millers and 
the rapidly decreasing publie stocks. In addition 
reports came in of dry weather unfavorable to 
crop development, and this added fuel to the fire, 
thoroughly scaring some of the big speculators 
who had previously sold the market short. Their 
large purchases for the purpose of protecting out- 
standing contracts were chief factors in the sharp 
advance at the close of the week. This demand 
measurably satisfied, reactions are in order, and 
the trade this week is watching the movement 
and crop conditions. Outside markets generally 
strong and there was some talk of reduced acre- 
age in the northwest though this is enigmatical. 
No 3 red sold up to 5814¢, No 2 hard 5844@61c. 

Corn at Chicago shared the strength and 
seemed to partake of the animation in the mar- 
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kets for such commodities as wheat, cotton, petro- 
leum and live stock. Due to speculaiive buying 
at the close of the week the market closed 24@ 
2\%c higher with April or No 2 mixed in store 
around 474c and May 4744¢ p bu. So farthis week 
the trade isa little more content to watch the 
movement and farm advices. There is an under- 
tone of moderate strength on the theory that the 
short crop last year will soon become more than 
ever manifest. Export demand is slack and good 
rains in many parts of the corn belt have put the 
ground in excellent condition for planting and 
these influences limit the support. No3 grades in 
store 4514 (@46c and No4 by sample 44142 @45c. 

In oats the early weakness under good crop 
prospects finally gave way to a recovery and May 
No2 scored a net advance of 4c, closing at 29\4c 
PY bu. No3Sand No 3 white 314,@32%4c. Shipping 
demand moderate, receipts rather larger. 

Rye receipts next to nothing, and with the re- 
duced stocks in store held off the market prices 
advanced sharply 5@7c, although quotations were 
largely nominal. At the close No 2 free on board 
was salable around 65c P bu and that was asked 
for May delivery. 

Barley averaged 1@2c higher“remaining’ quiet. 
Receipts small and part of that coming in placed 
on previous sales. Some barley in warehouse 
sold and shipping demand a little better with 
maltsters also inclined to take hold. Fair to ex- 
tra grades 50@54c with desirable No 3 chiefly 
around 51@52c. 

Flaxseed continued dull, declining 1c early to 
$1 39 p bu for No 1 on track, subsequently recover- 
ing to 14044 with continued quietude this week. 
For Sept new crop delivery 118 was asked and 
110 bid. Clover rather quiet and much of the 
time easy in tone with the shipping demand 
smaller. Poor to choice 750@9 25 P ctl. Timothy 
slow at 10@20c decline under larger arrivals and 
indifferent demand. Prime 5 20@5 25 P ctl. 


At Toledo, wheat showed more activity, ad- 
vancing 2@3e but losing part of this. Milling de- 
mand fair but export inquiry restricted and win- 
ter wheat crop nowin the ground in generally 
good condition. Cash No 2 and May sold up to 
62i4c P bu and back to 614%c. Corn and oats quiet, 
rye scarce and firm around 60c,clover quiet and 
easy on the basis of $5 90 P bu for prime. 

According to replies to C.A. King & Co, the 
Toledo grain dealers, in response to inquiries 
sent to more than 4000 shippers and millers in the 
six principal winter wheat states, the prospect 
forthe growing crop is very favorable. Out of 
4292 replies 712 reported prospects excellent, 1523 
good, 1056 an average crop, 428 a trifle below an 
average, 293 poor and 280 half crop or less. Mis- 
souri and Illinois show the best, Ohio and Indiana 
promise over an average, Michigan a trifle below 
and Kansas a very poorcrop. Prospects general- 
ly much improved during the past fortnight. 

At Minneapolis, wheat firm in tone most of 
the time, partly through sympathy with other 
points, and largely because of beiter demand for 
flour and encouraging cables. Cash wheat le 
over May with sales around 6214@62%,c for No 1 
northern. Corn sympathetically firm at 49%4c for 
No 3, and so with oats, No 3 selling at 29e. Rye 
and barley nominally firm and flax dull. 


At New York, the bullish feature in wheat was 
prominent, but the advance largely speculative 
and hesitating. Demand for milling ard export 
account better but trade checked by restricted 
offerings and higher prices asked. No 2 red win- 
ter 631,@641,c, No 3 red 60144@6114c, No 1 northern 
61@62e. Corn guiet with firmness developed al- 
though shipping demand rather small. No2 mix- 
ed 5454@55¢e, No 3 50@5ic. Oats weak early and 
finally rallied, but ruled dull. No 2 mixed 32@ 
321%,c. Rye inactive and nominally firm, barley 
quiet around 60@62c for western. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 00 510 465 
New York, 6 25 5 535 
Buffalo, 6 2: 5330 460 
Kansas_City, 575 485 430 
Pittsburg, 6 20 5 25 475 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been rather 
disappointing. Supplies again show a sharp de- 
crease, at only 34,000 compared with 61,000 the cor- 
responding week last year. Two reasons may be 
given for the decline of 20@35c. One the fact that 
prices in the west were relatively higher than in 
the east or abroad, and shippers and exporters re- 
fused to pay former rates. The other, the small- 
er consumption, many people refusing to buy 
beef on account of the increased cost. The action 
of the department of agriculture in admitting 
Mexican cattle is sharply criticised. Duringa 
series of years prices have a numberof times 
been higher than at present, yet the government 
did not feel warranted in taking such action as 
would directly hurt cattle growers who are just 





beginning to receive some benefit from the long 
period of depression. The statistical position is 
as strong as ever and if the market is allowed to 
pursue its legitimate course a further recovery in 
prices is in order. Revised quotations follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 160) Com to ch bulls, 325 44 
lbs, average. 575 600 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 380 475 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do. 275 365 
to 1400 be. 450 540 Calves, heavy, 225 300 

Fair to medium steers, Cai ves,100 to 180 Ibs, 350 485 
1150 to 1400 The, 875 4530 Milech cows, ea, 25 00 40 00 

Good cows and heifers, 400 460 Corn-fed Tex steers. 450 50 

Poor to fair cows, 20 3°65 Do cows and heifers. 350 450 


Hogs declined 15@25c last week and _ the 
market is receiving only moderate attention this 
week. Packers insist hogs are too high con- 
sidering the market for lard and cured meats, 
and with receipts for the week 10,000 larger at 
107,000, took advantage of the situation. The un- 
dertone of the market is uncertain, buyers dis- 
criminating against coarse heavy hogs. Choice 
to extra heavy $5@5 10, mixed droves 4 80@5, light 
4 75@4 90. 

The sheep trade has felt the need of the usual 
export demand and prices sold off 20@35c. For- 
eign markets ruled lower and some depression 
came from the reaction in cattle and hogs. Good 
to extra sheep $3 25@4 65, common to fair 2 25@3 25, 
lambs 6@8. Spring lambs 6@8. Shorn sheep and 
lambs 25@50c discount. 

At Pittsburg, cattle prices have averaged 15a@25e 
lower. Receipts moderate to light and the de- 
mand fair, but buyers insist on concessions. Re- 
vised prices follow: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 1 steers, 850 to 950 
Ibs. 


to 1600 Ibs, 5 75G6 20 . 400 475 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 475 
1350 Ibs, 450 550 Bulls and stags, 200 450 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 375 465 


375 435 Stockers, 600 to 80 lbs, 275 375 
Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4000 
350 425 Veal calves, 400 450 


The Pittsburg hog market has been irregularly 
lower with local slaughterers and shippers bear- 
ish and the weakness in the west not without its 
influence here. Good to choice Philas $5 15@5 25, 
Yorkers 5@515, common to fair droves 4 85@5. 
Sheep irregular, shorn lots holding nearly steady 
when attractive while unshorn declined 20a@35c. 
Clipped sheep, good to prime, 85@100 Ibs, 4@4 40, 
common to fair 2 25@3 50. Yearlings 3 25@5, spring 
lambs 6@8 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle quiet at 15@25c decline. All 
classes of buyers indifferent and advices from 
other points notfavorable. Good to extra steers 
$5 25@6 25, common to fair 4 50@4 85, stockers «nd 
feeders 3@3 85, veal calves 425@5 25. Milch Bs 
slow and dull with a small attendance of 
eastern buyers. Common to extra 30@45 ea with 
sales of good to choice chiefly 35@40. Hogs un- 
even and generally lower, the market losing 15@ 
20c last week and receiving only fair attention 
this week. Yorkers 5@5 15, good to choice heavy 
5 15@5 30, pigs and light weights 490@510. Sheep 
lower ulider decreased demand and unfavorable 
conditions elsewhere. Heavy lambs very dull. 
Clipped sheepsell better than unshorn, buyers 
wanting animals weighing 85@100 lbs. Choice to 
fancy export weathers 4 25@460, fair to good butch- 
ers’ sheep 3 25@4, good to best clipped 3 90@4 35, 
yearlings 5 40@5 75, spring lambs 5 50@8. 

At. New York, cattle 15@25c lower for the week 
with last sales of common to good natives at $4 75 
@5 8 and extra nominally at a premium. Hogs 
quotably 5 25@5 50, veal calves more plentiful at 
350@5 50. Sheep dull at 10@20c decline. Common 
to heavy export 3 75@5 25 and lambs 4 25@6. 


At London, American cattle dull at 11144@12%e 
® Ib estimated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 
914@10\4c P fh. American sheep weak at 10@12c 9 
tb estimated dressed weight. 


1200 Ibs, 
Rough fat, 1000 to 
1300 Ibe, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRIOES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOB 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, fresh eggs isaldc 
® dz, chickens 12@13c P fb 1 w, turkeys 13@l4c, 
geese 11@12c, ducks 13@14c, hides 5@10c. Baled 
hay,$10 50@11 50 P ton, baled straw 7@8 50, potatoes 
175@2 P bbl, onions 2 50@3, cabbage 414@5%c, 
turnips 50c, marrow beans 2 45@2 50 P bu, medium 
2@2 10, pea 2 10@2 20, honey 9@12c P Ib, unwashed 
wool 12@16c #P Ib. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $10@12 Pp ton, 
loose 7@11, rye straw 7@10, eggs, strictly fresh 14 
@l5ec P dz, chickens 12@14c P th d w, turkeys 13@ 
16c, ducks 12@15c potatoes 50@70c P bu, onions 40@ 
50c P bu, cabbages 2@3 P 100, turnips 20@25e P bu, 
beets 30@35c, beans, navy 225@240, mediums 2@ 
2 25, pea 1 50@2, Hubbard squash 1 50 # 100 Ibs. 

At Buffalo, winter wheat No 2 red 65c on track, 
624cjin store, corn 50@50\4c, oats 3234 @33e, rye 64c, 
flaxseed $1 50, winter bran 16 50@17 ®P ton, spring 
16 25, white middlings 17@17 50, mixed feed 17 25, 
cottonseed meal 18 50, hominy feed 16 50. Ch to fey 
turkeys 15@16c P th, chickens 13@14c, fowls 11@12e, 
ducks 15@16c, eggs 12%,@13c P dz. Potatoes 65@75c 














COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Pp bu, onions 70@80c, turnips 15@20c, beets 25@30c, 
carrots 20@30c, apples 3 50@4 P bbl. 

In Other [Places—At Utica, oats 42@44c p bu, 
corn 52@56c, shorts $19 P ton, middlings 18@20, hay 
70@i75e P 100 tbs, fresh eggs 1342c P dz, hogs 64%4@ 
634 ¢, steers 8@9c, mutton 9@9%c, lamb 1lc, pota- 
toes 55@60e P bu, onions 50@60c, beans 2@% 60.—At 
Jordan, Onondaga Co, potatoes 65c, eggs 12c.—At 
Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, eggs 12c, hay 12.— 
At Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, potatoes 75c, hay 
14—At Arkport, Steuben Co, hay 9, potatoes 65c.— 
At Grant, Herkimer Co, potatoes 50e, eggs 12c.—At 
Orient, Suffolk Co, hay 18, turnips 45c, potatoes 
60c.—At Caton, Steuben Co, hay 8@10, potatoes 50 
a55e, eggs 12@13c, maple syrup 80c@1, sugar 15c, 
veal 4c.—At Nichols, Tioga Co, veai 4c 1w, corn 
52c, potatoes 60c.—At Argyle, Washington Co, 
straw 5@6, hay 8@9.—At Buckton, St Lawrence Co, 
eggs 12c, potatoes 50@60c, hay 8@10.—At North 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co, potatoes 65@75c, hay 10@ 
12.—_At Canastota, Madison Co, potatoes 50c, hay 
7, beef 6c, pork 6c, corn 60c, oats 40c. 


OHIO—At Columbus, grain in fair demand 
at firm prices. Corn 45@48c p bu, oats 33@35c, 
wheat bran $15 P ton, middlings 16, 
clover seed 5@5 25 P bu, timothy 285, timothy 
hay 10 50@11, oatand ry straw 450@5. Prime cat- 
tle 5 70@6 25 P 100 ths, good 5 10@5 60, good butchers’ 
4 60@5 70, tresh milch cows 15@35 ea, rough steers 
3 50@3 80, range cows and bulls 2@3 80, veal calves 
310@5, best heavy Phila hogs 5 25@5 30, best 
mixed 5 15@5 20, common to fair 4 90, rough 3@4 50, 
extra sheep 440@460, good 3 90@4 30, fair 2 90@ 
340, good lambs 450@5, wooled sheep and lambs 
not wanted. Good to ch fine washed wool 11@13c 
~P Ib, unwashed 8@9c, medium unwashed 11@12c. 
Poultry in short supplyfand firm. Chickens 6@8c 
P iblw, 8@9c dw, turkeys 10c 1 w, 10@12c d w, 
ducks 8@10e 1 w, 10@1le d w, geese 8&cd w, fresh 
eggs lic ~ dz. Potatoes steady and firm. He- 
brons 74@76c ®P bu, Burbanks 73e, Rose 8é6c, 
sweets 275@3 P bbl, onions easy, red and yellow 
24220 P bu, beans firm,navy, medium and pea 
210, apples firm, Baldwin 325@350 P bbl, Northern 
Spy 3150 a3 75. 

At Dayton, corn 50c P bu, outs 3ic, rye 43c, 
wheat 54c, middlings and brar $15 ® ton, fresh 
eggs 12c p dz, apples 450@5 p bbl, pea beans 2 10 
Pp bu, cabbage 220@2 25 P bbl, onions 225, pars- 
nips 150, potatoes 80c P bu, popcorn 3c P tb. 

At Cincinnati, poultry firm under light supply. 
Chickens &c fb, ducks 8c, turkeys 7@10c, spring 
chickens $4 50@5 P dz, eggs 10¢c P dz, ch to fey 
apples 3 75@4 50 p bbl, prime N Y potatoes 78@83c 
P bu on track, Mich 70c, ch old onions 1 50@1 75 
P bbl, cabbage 2@2 50, marrow beans 275@2 90 p 
bu, Cal limas 54,@5%4¢ P fb. Ch timothy hay 10 75 
@11 P ton, clover 9@9 50, straw 4a450, bran 1550 
P sack. 


At Toledo, poultry in 


55 @57e, 


fair demand. Chickens 
7@8e P ib 1 w, 10@12c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@ 
1244c d w, geese 65@70c eal w, 10@1le d w, fresh 
eggs 12@13c. Potatoes quiet and firm. Hebrons 
60@68e P bu, Burbanks 58c, Rose 55@60c, red onions 
$1 75@2 25 P bbl, yellow 165@2, turnips 25@35c P bu, 
cabbage 6a7 P 100, leituce 10¢e P tb, cauliflower 2@ 
225 p dz, radishes 25c, cucumbers 1 75@2, spinach 
60@65e Pp bu, apples firm, eastern 3 50@4 Pp bbl, 
western 4a5. Baled timothy hay 11@11 50 P ton, 
loose 13414, prairie 7@9, oat straw 5@5 50, rye 5@6. 
Green salted hides 5a6c P tb, calfskins 7@8ec, tal- 
low 4@5c, unwashed wool 10@I1lc. 

At Cleveland, potatoes active and firm. He- 
brons and Rose 72@75e P bu, Burbanks 75@80c, 
sweets $3@3 50 P bbl, onions dull, yellow 75@80c, 
turnips 35@40c, navy beans .2 10@2 15, medium 2@ 
205, pea 2 10@2 15. Apples firm. Baldwin and North- 
ern Spy 4@425P bbl, Ben Davis 450@5, Winesap 
5 50a6, russet 3 75@4, lettuce 12@14c P bh, radishes 
25@30e P dz. Poultry active, chickens firm at 9@ 
10ec P th 1 w, 10@lic d w, turkeys 11@11%c 1 w, 
124%4,@13e aw, ducks 11@11%cl w, 12%2@13c d w, 
eggs 12c ® dz. Grain quiet. Nol yellow corn 
47a@48c P bu, oats 3544@36e, red wheat 60c, bran 17 
Pp ton, middlings 16@17 50, clover seed 5 90@6 10 p 
bu, timothy 250@2 75, loose hay 10a@12 ® ton, 
baled timothy 8@1050, prairie 6@9, oat and 
wheat straw 4 75@5, rye 6@6 25. Livestock steady 
and firm. Good to best steers 4 75@5 75 P 100 lbs, 
veal calves 3 50@4 50, hogs 4 85@5 20, corn-fed sheep 
3 75@4 50, lambs 5@6, fine washed wool 13@14c, un- 
washed 8@12c, hides 7c, tallow 4@4%c. 

In Other. Places—At Springfield, Clarke Co, 
chickens 35@40e ea d w, eggs 10c P dz, lard 7%4c, 
potatoes 70@80c P bu, beans $175, dried apples 
644¢ P th.—At Oxford, Butler Co, wheat 54@55¢e p 
bu, corn 40c, young lambs 6c ® fb. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Phi’ ad-Iphia, baled tim- 
othy hay $12@13 50 P ton, clover 11@12, rye straw 
1250. cloverseed 9%@104%,c P th, pat flour355 p 
bbl, wheat 64@64%4c P bu, corn 52@53c, oats 3@ 
37¢c, fresh eggs 1380 P dz, chickens 12@12\%4c P tb 
d w, broilers 30@40c ea, apples, Baldwins 4@4 25 
~P bbi, Northern Spys 4@450, Ben Davis 4@4 50, 
russets 3@3 50, cranberriesch 2 25@2 50, potatoes, 
Rose 73@75¢c ® bu, Hebron 6@75c, Burbanks and 
Stars 75@78c, onions 1 50@2 PY bu, spinach 1@1 25, 

[To page 482.) 
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That Tired Feeling 


It is remarkable how many people there are 
who have That Tired Feeling who seem to 
think it is of no importance or that nothing need 
be done for it. They would not be 
they realized really the 
malady is. But they think or It will go 
off after a while.”” We do not mean the legiti- 
mate weariness which all 
hard day’s work, but that all-gone, worn-out 
feeling which is especially overpowering in the 
morning, when the bodyshould be refreshed 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


and ready for work. 
this condition to 
soon become 


sO Care- 


less if how serious 


say, “ 


experience after a 


It is a mistake to allow 
continue, as the body may 
debilitated beyond recovery, or 
some serious disease may gain afoothold. The 
craving of the system for assistance should be 
gratified taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great building-up medicine. It purifies and 
vitalizes the blood, regulates the digestion and 
really does ‘Make the Weak Strong.”’ 

N. B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla do not be induced to buy any other. 


Makes the 
Weak Strong 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by druggists, $1; 
$5. Prepared by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


by 


six for 
Mass. 


| 


“Two years ago I suffered untold agony with 
heartburn. Every mouthful I ate seemed to 
become liquid fire. I also had liver and‘kidney 
trouble, together with severe sick headaches 
all my life. I woujd vomit until 7 raised,blood. 
I tried different kinds of medicines and pills. 
Still I kept so poor I was a mere skeleton. I 
went east to be doctored and my complaint was 
pronounced gastric dyspepsia. One of my ac- 
quaintances urged me to try Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, offering to pay for it if I did not receive 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


any benefit. I tried the medicine and I im- 
proved so much that I continued, taking over 
four bottles. Since I commenced taking it I 
have not had a sick headache spell, and I now 
weigh 152 pounds and feel splendid, whereas 
formerly my weight was only 108 pounds and I 
felt all played out. [have recommended Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to severa!, who agree with me that 
it is the best medicine to build up a run-down 
I will always be a friend to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.””. Mrs. NerttTie Kine, Black 
Hawk, Colorado. 


Viakes the 
Weak Strong 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by druggists, $1; six for 
$5. Prepared by c. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


System 











SUCCESS 


1S ATTAINED WITH 


SPRAY PUMPS 


MADE BY 


| THE DEMING CO., Salem, 0. 


yj “BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
j] VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
WORKING PARTS; KENAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 
DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ETC. 
‘THE WORLD’S BEST.” 
QP Catalogue and Treatise on application. 


= HENION & HUBBELL, 
Gen’! Western Agts. } cHiCaGo. 


FRUIT Evaponaron 


Different sizes and prices Piustnted C ak wy md free, 
THE BLYMYEE TRON WORES O0., Cincinnati, O 












CHURCH’ Ss 


PNEUMATIC 


SPRAY PUMP, 


With Galvanized Iron Bucket. 


NO TOY! very Fume 
tested with a orking 
ressure of 200 ibs before 
eaving the factory. Will 
throw a spray 10 minutes when 
charged, without pumping, or 
will throw solid stream 50 feet. 
Agents Wanted. Send $8.00 
and get the complete serene 
pone as shown in cut, also a long 












J Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free. 


THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 











REID'S 


TIMBRELL 
Strawberry. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES 
Sea ORNAMENTALS, Crates & Baskets. 


ELDORADO 
Blackberry. 


“They SURPASS all others,” say E.S. Carman, Rural New Yorker, and H. E.Vandeman, U. 8. Dert. 


NEW FRUITS a Specialty. 


Buy direct, Don’t pay double prices, 


REID’S NURSERIES, 


Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 








1838 
1895 


and others. Koonce Pear, early, 


bia unequalled for jelly. 
gon, Numbo and many others. 


ete. ; 


POMONA NURSERIES, 


Almonds and Filberts, Eleagnus Longipes, 
Mt. Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases; Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants 
Shade Treees, Orn: amental Shrubs, etc. 


New APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES 2332 


Starr, the largest early apple, 12 in. Raia marketable Ist week in July; Paragon, Parlin 
handsome and delicious. 
and very late; Seneca, Japan Golden Russet, Vt. Beauty, etc. Japan Quince Colum- 
Nuts—Parry’s Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Para- 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, 


Lincoln Coreless, very large 


English and Am. Pecans 
Japan Mayberries, Hardy Oranges; Dwarf Rocky 


CATALOGUE IF REE. 


= WI1. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 








A.W. Livingston’s Sons, | 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SEEDS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what yc™ vant 
$ to know about. Seed Annual Free. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


{From Page 481.] 
cabbage 4@450 P bbl, radishes 50c@150 Pp 100 
behs, beans round 2@2 50 P cra. 

At Pittsburg, wheat No 2 :ed 61@61%c P bu, 
Oats 36144@36%c, rye 62@62%c, corn 53@534c, pat 
flour $3 25@3 50 p bbl, baled timothy hay 11 75@12 
p ton, fresh eggs 12@13c P dz, chickens 13@l4c Pp 
ibd w, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 15@16c, potatoes 80 
@85e, Jersey sweets 3 50@3 75 P bbl, onions2 pP 
bu, beets 1 50@1 75, celery 50@75c P dz, cabbages 
250 P bbl, parsnips 1, carrots 1 50, cranberries 10@ 
ll, spinach 125@150, lettuce 50@60c p dz, clover 
seed 6 50 p bu. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, there is little doingin the market. 
Demand is fair and receipts so small that high 
prices are realized for anything that can be work- 
ed in as prime. Spy $4@5 P bbl, Baldwin 4a4 50 
poor to good 2@3, Russet Roxbury 3@4, Russet 
Golden 2 50a3. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING APRIL 13. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 

pool don gow points 
New York, bbls, 608 160 = 79 S47 
Boston, — a — — a 
Poruand, 1,748 - - 1,748 
Halifax, -- 5,223 = - 5,223 
Total, 2,356 85,383 — 79 7.818 
Corresp week "94, — - - - — 
ad “« °93. 5,148 _ _ _ 5,148 
Total this season, 843,047 425,441 173,958 23,110 1,465,556 
Season 93-94, 100,568 31,369 38,555 2,530 173,022 
Season "92-93, 787,051 193,343 220,541 9,952 1,210,887 

Kgeges. 


At New York, under moderate receipts and good 
demand, prices are well sustained. Fey new- 
laid pearby 1344@l4c p dz, N Yand Pa fresh 13 
@13\%4c, ch northern Ind and O 12%@l13c, ch 
fresh western 12%c, Nashville 12%c,ch Va and 
Tenn 124,@12%2¢, prime southern 114@12c, Md duck 
eggs 25c, western 21@22c, southern 20@2l¢c, goose 
egyus 30@35c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, Florida strawberries are in light 
receipt and firm. Cranberries dull and weak. 
Jersey $2@3 P cra, Fla strawberries, fey 40@50c 
P qt, poor to good 20@35ec. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies are small and choice 
steady. Prime timothy 75@80c p 100 tbs, No 1 
75c, No 2 60@70c, No 3 50@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 55@ 
60e, short 45@55e, wheat 40a@45c, oat 40@45c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed is unsettled, dealers holding 
off in expectation of lower prices. Springand win- 
ter bran 8212@85c P 100 tbs, sharps 95c, screenilgs 
50@T5e, oil meal $22@22 50 P ton, cottonseed 18@ 
1950. Granulated yellow corn meal 2 50@270 p 
100 ths, white do 2 75@290, corn flour 2 90a@3 20, 
brewers’ meal 125@1 30, grits 125@1 30, western 
new coarse corn meal 96c@1, city 98ca@l1 05, yellow 
110a@1 20. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, hides retain their firm position, 
supplies being limited Country-slaughtered cow 
61,@7¢ P th, steer T@7iec, bull 5e, calf 60c@$1 ea, 
city-slaughtered cow and steer 744@94c. Coun- 
try tallow 4%4@4%c P tb, city 4%4c, edible 5\%c, 
brown grease 314¢, yellow 3%@3%%c, white 444@4'4c. 

Onions. 

At New York, quality irregular, poor drag- 
ging. White, fair to choice $2a@6 p bbl, eastern 
red 150@250, yellow 150@2 50, Orange Co red 1@ 
225, N ¥ and western yellow fa@1 75, Havana 1 25 
@1 50 P cra, Bermuda 1 65@1 75, Egyptian 1 50@2 - 
110-th bag. 
5 Potatoes. 

At New York, there is little change in the pota- 
to market, but if anything prices are a little 
easier on table varieties, seed Rose firm. Sweet 
potatoes weak. Bermuda prime $7@8 P bbl, sec- 
onds 445, Scotch 225 P 168-tb sack, Me Rose 
2504275 P bbl, Hebron 225@230 p sack, Can 
225a237 P 180 tbs, N J 175@2, N Y white 2@ 
2 25, N J sweets 2 50@3 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh turkeys scarce and poor, 
frozen stock moderately active and firm. Fresh 
killed Phila chickens 35@40c ® fb, L I broil- 
ers 30@35c, western scalded fowls 10'4@llic, 
old roosters 742@8c. Frozen: Turkey hens 
13@15c, young toms 12@13c, fowls 10@l1lIc, old 
roosters 744c, ducks 14@16c. 

At Chicago, only small lots of dressed are re- 
ceived. Dry-picked turkeys, selected hens 13c 
~ tb, young gobblers 1%@10¢c, old 7c, scalawags 
6c, spring chickens and hens mixed 7@l0c, old 
hens 9@914c, roosters 5@544c, good to ch ducks 12@ 
13c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, Florida vegetables generally 
scarce except beans, peas and cabbage which sell 
well. Really top grade lotsin demand. Aspara- 
gus $350@6 ® dz bechs, Brussels sprouts 8@l6c P 
gt, } ‘uda beets 2@2 50 P cra, Fla cabbage 5@6 Pp 
shed carrots 1 ® bbl unwashed 5S0@75c 


cera 





| 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


southern celery 50c@1 50 P dz roots, Norfolk kale 
75e P bbi, southern lettuce 1@250 p bskt, Havana 
okra 3@3 50 P carrier, spinach 1@150 p bbl, mar- 
row squash 125@150 ® bbl, Fla white 125@1 50 p 
cra, turnips 60@80c, southern radishes 75cq@1 P 100, 
Fla tomatoes 3@6 ® cra, Bermuda 25@7T5ce P bx, 
Boston hothouse cucumbers 1 25@150 p dz, Fla 
green peas 250@3 50 P cra, parsley 2@2 25 Pp cra, 
Fla wax beans 3 50@4, green 2 50a3 50. 








THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM 


of every weary, 
thin or thin blood- 
ed person does its 
work with con- 
stant difficultyand 
fatigue. They feel 
“worn,” or tired 
out, “run-down” 
or nervous. 

Feeble people 
who are dyspep- 
tic, find that ex- 
ercise after a meal 
is sure to cause 
lessened power to 
digest food — be- 
cause there is so 
little blood, and 
what there is, is 
carried off from 
the gastric organs 
to the muscles. 

What is needed 
is plenty of blood, 
and that of the 
right kind. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery makes 
pure, rich blood, and to gain in blood is 
nearly always to gain in wholesome flesh up 
to the healthy standard. 

Every one should have a certain surplus 
of flesh to meet the emergencies of sick- 
ness ; to resist the attack of consumption, 
grip, malaria and fevers. Thin blooded 
people are always getting sick, and none of 
the organs of the body can get along with- 
out the food they require for work, which is, 
pure blood. To gain and to keep strength 
and flesh is the secret of health, usefulness 
and happiness. With new blood and re- 
freshed nerves a confident feeling of return- 
ing health comes also. 

Nervous manifestations, such as sleep- 
lessness, nervous debility and nervous 
prostration are in nine cases out of ten “ the 





cry of the starved nerves for food.” If you 
feed the nerves on pure rich blood the 
nervous symptoms will cease. It is bad 


practice to put the nerves to sleep with so- 
called celery mixtures, coca compounds or 
malt extracts ; what is needed is a blood 
maker. The “ Discovery’’ is composed of 
vegetable ingredients which have an es- 
ew effect upon the stomach, liver, and 

lood making glands. For the cure of 
dyspepsia, indigestion, liver complaint, 
weakened vitality, and for puny, paie peo- 
ple, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cannot be equaled. Thousands have 
testified to its merits. 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 
Choice Seed at Lowest Prices. 


All flower growers that demand the very choicest qual- 
ity of seeds, will find in any o€ the following varieties 
of 1 # 








ny improved strains, seeds fnuot be equalled. 


VERBEN ards of one hundred 
varieties; flowers af the largest size, with 
most brilliant and desirable colors. 


PETUNIA Bright rich colors. 


Beautiful markings. 


NEW DWARF LILLIPUT ZINNIA Zinntas is” de- 


servedly called “Little Darlings”; many bright colors 


mixed, 
ASTER A mixture of the most desirable varieties, in- 
cluding Comet, Rose, Peony, Jewel, Crown, 
Harlequin, ete. 
A packet of each will be sent for ten cents. 
READ THIS CAREFULL Wm. C. Egans, Sec. of 
» the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of Chicago, writes:—“The plants obtained from your 
Royal Splendor Verbena and Lilliput Zinnia seeds, are 
now in their prime and I cant help saying that they are 
the finest of the species I have ever seen.”’ 
To introduce my home grown, honest and reliable seeds, 
I will send this large collection, which is really a 50c col- 
lection, for only ten cents. Stamps or coin taken. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass. 


Seed selected fror 





THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 






With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 












185 4. Established 44 Years. 1895, 


wren the Old Reliable we | 
= Standard, Halladay Geared, 


U.S. SOLID WHEEL, 












: 0 and Gem Steel 
‘\ 
4 WIND MILLS, 
MY Guaranteed to be PS 
Hy THE BEST MADE. 
iN Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
HAWN Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 


Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 
115 Water St., Batavia, ill. 
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MILL 


Aes New in Principle, 
Pekegy BEAUTIFUL 

in Appearance, 
a POWERFUL IN OPERATION. 
wi CONTAINS COVERED GEAR. 
Vt Unequaled in the line of Pumping Wind Mills. 
nar Also Steel Derricks, Iron Tur- 
bine Wind Engines, Buckeye 


Force and Li 2umps, Tank and 
ray Pumps, Buckeye Lawa 
owers, Iron Fencing, Cresting, 


vidh 
Fare Escapes, ete. Write for circulars to 


MAST, FOOS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, O- 





Gentlemen : Regarding prospects for the coming year, 
@ould say, we hope to double our last year’s output of Aere 
motors, or, at least, as we have done in the past, sell twenty- 
Sour out of every twenty-five windmills that are sold. Since 
commencing the sale in 1889, WE HAVE SOLD ABOUT 


AERMOTORS 


We do not attribute this fairly good record entirely to our ef- 
forts, but to the superiority of the goods which you make. 
Buea: & Davis, Urbana, Ill., February 18, 1895." 

Genttemen: We bought and put up Aermotor No. 2, and 
out of the first fifty which you made we had thirteen. Since 
that time we have sold about 


AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the beginning to the present 
hour. That history is one 0! unbroken triumph. 
Aside from the Aermotor there have been but few 
other windmills put up in our territory—just 









enough with which to compare and 
show the infinite su- m periority of the 
Aermotor in design, workmanship, 
finish (all galvanized after comple- 


and do effective work 
idle for want of wind, 
but this region was well 
when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 
for ten or twelve of the 
strongest windmill com- 
within 50 miles of us. 
HAS COME FROM RE- 
OTHER UNSATISFAC- 
AERMOTORS. You say 
year surpassed any pre- 
about one-half, and that 


tion), and ability to run 
when all others stand 
We should have sold more, 
supplied with wind power 
peared, it being only 66 miles 
ears been the battle ground 

largest, best known and 
nies, all being located 


PLACING WOODEN AND 
TORY WHEELS WITH 
you have during the past 
vious year’s record by 
you expect to double your fast year’s output the 
coming year. Count on us for our portion of it, for 
the Aermotor never stood farther above all competitors in repu- 
tation and in factthan to-day. Sara & Bateut, Marengo, Ill., 
February 25, 1895.” 

The next Aermotor ad. will be ef pumps. We shal! offer for 


7,50 4si5 


three way force pump. All dealers should have it or can get it 
to sell at that price. All Aermotor men will have it. The week 
following will appear our advertisement of galvanized steel 
tanks at 244 cents per gallon. They neither shrink, leak, rust, 
@or make water taste bad. A@rmotor COs, Chicagos 





A SURE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


1read with interest letters from correspondents. If this, 
my first letter, escapes the waste basket, I may write 
others. My old schooimate made so much money plating 
knives, forks, etc., lordered a plating outfit from Gray 
& Co. Plating Works, Columbus, Ohio. I made $21 the 
first week. I get all the plating I can do, and sold three 
—- at $64.00 profit. The work is splendid, even on 
he finest jewelry. Any reader can get circulars by writ- 

ing, and have profitable employment the year round. 
YOUNG READER. 








Zeab’d]) JACKSON BROS. _ [is 


MW. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Also agents for Akroa 
Glazed Pipe, Fis? 
Briek and Cement. 











DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, ch emy prints 21 
@22c p ib, tubs 20@2ic, ch dairy 18@19¢c, fair to 
good 17@18c, common 15@16c.—At Syracuse, good 
to ch cmy 18@19c, dairy 14@18c.—At Buckton, St 
Lawrence Co, 15c.—At Caton, Steuben Co, 16@18c. 
—At Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, 17c.—At Buf- 
falo, fairly steady. N Y and Pa cmy 2ic, western 
19a@20c, dairy 19@20c, imt cemy 15@16c.—At Birch- 
town, Saratoga Co, 18c. 

At New York, much complaint is made over the 
imperfect color of the bulk of receipts. Goods 
fancy in every way are firm. Old butter is 
about done. New butter: Pa extra cmy 20c P 
ib, Elgin and other western extra 20c, firsts 
1744@19e, seconds 15@16c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
1744@18c, firsts 16@17c, western imt emy firsts 134%4@ 
15c, seconds 9@1lc, western dairy firsts 121,@13%,4c, 
seconds 9@llic, fresh factory, firsts 10@l1llic, sec- 
onds 84@9%. Old butter: June fey creamery 
15@1514c, seconds 10@14c, N Y best half-tubs and fir- 
kins 9@1l4c, factory firkins 744@9c. Add 1@2c p 
ih to the above for small selections and choice 
and fancy goods. 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, factory 914@1014¢ 
#% tb, dairy 8@10c, sage 13@14c.—At Syracuse, 9@1ic. 
—At Buffalo, firm. N Y full cream 114%2@12e, part 
skims 5@6c. 

At New York, old cheese remains quiet. New 
stock begins to arrive in small quantities, de- 
mand light. N Y full cream Sept large colored 
11@1144¢ P tb, white 1014%4.@1l1e, ch 934@10c, good to 
prime 8'4%4@914c, small fey colored 11@1144c, com- 
mon to prime 8@10c, Chenango Co part skims, 
ch small 7c, large 514%4,@6c, fair to prime 3@6c, fac- 
tory skims 2@2%%4c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@121,¢, 
seconds 11@I11%,c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market remains unsettled 
with prices uncertain. Milk dealers and produc- 
ers in general seem to be all at sea regarding the 
establishment of prices, but in the main the opin- 
ion prevails that dealers as a rule will pay 24c Pp 


qt at least for a week ormore. The platform 
price is $1@1 22 P can of 40 qts according to the 
supply and demand. ©n the line of the Erie 


road there has been less changing on the part of 
dairies from one city customer to another. 
Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
April 22 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY, LE & West RR, 27,049 985, 193 
N Y Central, 17,661 172 709 
N Y, Out & West, 22,306 899 — 
West Shore, 8,838 339 380 
N Y, Sus & West, 13,572 256 3 
Del, Lack & West, 27,272 313 = 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 —_ _ 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 —_ 
Long Island, 1,143 _ aa 
N J Central, 1,680 23 — 
Other sources, 3,850 _ - 

Total receipts, 6,130 3,075 1,285 

Daily average, 14,447 440 183 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam R Rto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of *Apr14Apr7Mar3l Mar 24 Mar 17 Mar 10 Mar 
Whitsons, - 40 15 15 14 44 
Hammonds, 32 104 36 40 43 39 199 
Merritts Cor, 104 94 106 115 114 117 566 
Kitchawan, R4 65 96 104 101 106 5U8 
Croton Lake, 65 397 102 110 106 114 546 
Yorktown, 408 87 513 534 530 532] 2,666 
Amawalk, 72 137 81 igo 192 198 O67 
West Somers, 135 248 157 154 155 145 75s 
Baldwin Place, 259 258 466 488 489 500 2,468 
Mahopac Falls, 251 78 278 272 270 273 =: 11,355 
Mahopac Mines, 183 0 190 192 188 190 448 
Lake Mahopac, 76 165 125 126 130 129 644 
Crofts, 162 196 169 166 165 162 818 
Carmel, 181 91 224 217 2ui1 205 1,060 
Brewster, 88 135 90 96 94 89 450 
Hopewell, 154 226 -- 326 710 1,060 
Storm ville, 255 737 301 260 270 279 =, 451 
Poughquag, 762 13 738 733 71 716 + =©3,622 
Pawlings, 3 645 ll ll 11 10 53 
Reynoldsville, 676 134 715 741 738 Ti 3,670 
Paterson, 130 =—s«d18 115 2 116 «115119 583 

Totals, 4,090 4,040 4,631 4,688 4,964 5,381 24,962 


*Also 826 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 257 from 
Carwel. 
To Form a New Exchange. 
A meeting of those interested in the milk busi- 
ness, both dealers and producers, will be held in 


the library rooms of the Mercantile exchange 
building, No6 Harrison street, New York, next 


Monday, April 29, at 1o’clock. This is an adjourned 
meeting andis called with a view of formulating 
and adopting a plan to organize a new exchange. 
Farmers and producers who ship to the New York 
market should be well represented. L.H.Sanford 
is chairman and E. D. Woodhull secretary. Mr 
E. Walmsley, the well-known Jersey City dealer in 
Orage county milk and cream, believes that for 
the best interests of all concerned, producers as 
well as city dealers, some such organization 
should be formed that a price may be establish- 
ed, and some degree of uniformity adhered to. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
incinnatl. 


Cc 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMEE-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 


ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 


PAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York, 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philad 


iladelphia. 
MORLEY, 


1. 


BED SEAL 


St. Louis, 
SALEM, 

Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago. 
” New York, 
UNION, « 





making or matching shades. 
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W ben you buy 


a house you make sure that the title is clear, 

When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
Examine the brand and see that it is right. 
It makes all the difference in the world 
whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 
(See list of genuine brands.) 

For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s 
Pure White Lead tinting colors. 


No trouble 
Send for pam- 


phlet and color-card — they are free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 








HAVE 





OU FIVE OR MORE COWS? | 





If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only protitable feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 















“ Baby.” 


Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. You 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
All styles and capacities. 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 







Prices, $75. 






atalogue. 





General Offices: 



















Write to-day. end for it. Jt’s free. ANiance 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 

Z“cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth I/lustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 

“A” Grade, 840. ages and is the largest and most complete 
D Carriage 





catalogue ever issued. “A” Grade.@67.50, 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. Wri to-day. 








PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN 
«_and CREAMERYMEN 


Are finding that in order to 
have the best machine they 
must procure the 


United States 
Cream Separator 


made for both Factory and 
Dairy use. Its skimmed milk 
showed but 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
of fat, excelling all competi- 
tors, at the Vermont Experi- 
ment Statio: Dairy School. 
It has made equally good 
records at other stations, and 
best of all, it does the same 
close work in the hands of 
users, aS shown by state- 

=—S ‘ ments in our catalogues. It 
will put money into your pocket. 

Send for our descriptive pamphlets of anything 
for the Dairy or Creamery. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls. - - Vermont. 
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Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry, etc, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep aud 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
50c and #1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 
$1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D 
Washington, N. J. 


FREE 





Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
ant Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cors, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure ‘your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 





= Self-Regulating 
‘i Invincible Hatcher. 
Money refunded { Pot as good as any, 
less of price. Send 4c. for No. 22 
catalogue, testimonials, 4c. BECKEYE 


INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0. 





100 Egg Size 








NEW YORK. 


Legislation of Minor Importance. 


In accordance with the recommendations of 
Gov Morton regarding road improvement the 
assembly has appointed a special investigating 
committee. This committee will leave no 
stone unturned in its efforts to make the inves- 
tigation thorough and realizing the importance 
of the matter and the necessity for action, has 
decided to hold public hearings every Wed- 
nesday afternoon at which it is hoped to obtain 
suggestions from those who have the matter at 
heart. It is thought that in this manner a bet- 
ter consensus of opinion can be obtained and 
perhaps out of the many ideas presented some 
rational plan may be evolved enabling the 
authorities, whether country, local or state, to 
proceed in an intelligent manner. 

In the assembly Mr Donaldson introduced a 
bill regarding the purchase of stone crushers 
by supervisors and in the senate one was in- 
troduced by Senator Smelzer giving to the 
state board of health authority to continue the 
work of inspecting tuberculous cattle. This 
bill amends the public health law by allowing 
the state board of health to appoint two of its 
members as a committee-whose particular du- 
ties shall be to carry out the provisions of the 
public health law relative to tuberculous cat- 
tle. Such members are entitled to receive a 
salary of $250 per month and necessary ex- 
penses, and shall hold office one year. Such 
committee shall keep a complete record of all 
work done and submit monthly reports thereof 
to the board of health. 

The assembly passed Senator Mullin’s bill 
providing for the drainage of agricultural lands 
which allows owners of land to institute pro- 
ceedings to obtain drainage or protection from 
overflows. Assemblyman Husted's bill amend- 
ing the highway law was passed and signed by 
Gov Morton, becoming Chapter 330 of the laws 
of 1895. It refers almost exclusively to the 
erection of guideboards on public highways. 
The governor also signed Mr Nixon’s bill mak- 
ing it Chapter 332. It gives every board of 
supervision, exceptin counties having a popu- 
lation of 800,000 or over, the power to fix and 
impose a tax on dogs, the proceeds to consti- 
tute a town fund for paying damages from dogs 
killing or injuring sheep. 





Arkport, Steuben Co Dp, April 20—The maple 
Sugar season has been short. The potato acre- 
age will be greater than last year. Nearly 
every farmer is going to plant at least 20 acres. 
Winter grain looking fine. There was con- 
siderable crimson clover sown last fall and it 
has stood the winter well. Wilcox brothers 
shipped two carloads of lambs from here two 
weeks ago. 

Argyle, Washington Coo, April 20—Farm- 
ers busy drawing potatoes to the Fort Edward 
market, receiving 65c per bu. Weather more 
favorable for farm work than for some time. 
Roads rapidly improving. At auction sales 
cows bring $30 to 50 and find ready sale. 
Horses rather dull but good ones bring a fair 
price. 

Albion, Orleans Co 0, April 19—Season very 
late and no plowing done except on sandy soil. 
Last year at this date oats and barley were be- 
ing sown. Farmers are shearing sheep, build- 
ing fences and peopaneg to rush in their crops 
when the soil becoines fit. Those interested 
in maple sugar have had a short but lively 
season. 

Cicero, Onondaga Co o, April 20—Tobacco 
growers are busy sowing seed. Potato prices 
on the rise. Cabbage a trifle lower than usu- 
al. Prospects for dairymen not bright. Can- 
ning factories are not contracting for corn. 


Canastota, Madison Co oO, April 20— Potatoes 


bringing fair prices but other produce low. 
Local factories are all running and apparently 
doing well. The furniture pliant claims to turn 
out $80,000 worth of goods annually. 

Campville, Tioga Co 9g, April 20—Little 
plowing done and farmers anxious to get their 
oats in. Rye looking well. Little wheat sown. 
D. H. Hayuor, Fay Cafferty and A. C. Wough- 
ter will build silos this season. Farmers can- 
not afford to do without them as milk can be 
produced with ensilage at one-half the cost of 








AMONG THE FARMERS 








dry feed. Producers must cheapen the cost of 
milk or go out of business. 

Canton, Steuben Co D, April 19—Hay scarce. 
But little maple sugar was made. Stock win- 
tered fairly well. Cows selling at $25 to 30. 
Hired help scarce at 16 to 20 per month. 
Fariners who invested in fertilizers too exten- 
sively last year do not advise the use of a like 
quantity this year. 

Clarksville, Albany Co 0, April 20—There 
have been a good many auction sales this 
spring, everything selling low with the excep- 
tion of cows which brought fair prices. Veal 
calves selling well. Eggs low. Apples scarce 
and high. 

Constable, Franklin Co of, April 20—Sugar- 
ing about over. Only about half as much sugar 
made in town as last year. Butter factories 
will open about the first of May. Woodberry 


Wentworth, the wealthiest farmer in town, 
died over tyo weeks ago. 
Dover Furnace, Dutchess Co qa, April 20— 


Recent rains have made roads almost impassa- 
ble. Apples bringing good prices but all other 
»yxroduce low. Some farmers still have hay on 
oe The potato acreage will be larger than 
usual. 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co of, April 20— 
Hay scarce. Potatoes nearly all sold at 50e per 
box. Cows in demand at $22 to 30. No de- 
mand for hops and the acreage will fall below 
that of 18%. A light yield! of sugar was 
obtained. Wheat has done so poorly for a few 
years that farmers are inclined to sow more 
barley. Clover has winter killed for some 
years and farmers are sowing more timothy. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oO, April 20— 
Spring considerably later than last year. 
Grass and grain have wintered well. Pastures 
will be nearly as early ascommon. Hay has re- 
cently advanced in price. The advance in beef 
has caused an improvement in the price of 
cows and sheep. Barron Gage has _ com- 
menced the foundation of his large’ barn 
which is to cost about $4000. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co oO, April 20—So far 
this month has been cold with little sunshine 
and about the usual amount of rain. Plowing 
progressing rapidly. Grass growing and wheat 
ooks well. There will be an increase in the 
acreage of potatoes and a decrease in that of 
tobacco. Stock wintered well and,hay is still 
plenty. Farmers paying about the same as 
last year forhelp. The butter market contin- 
ues dull but potatoes have steadily advanced. 
Other farm products low. Spring lambs not 
doing well. 


Galway, Saratoga Co o, April 20—Not as 
many auction sales as usual which indicates 
that farmers are more contented and hopeful 
or else so poor they cannot move. Hay get- 
ting scarce. Stock selling low, the only ex- 
ception being cows, for which there is a de- 
mand. Great preparations are being made for 
the coming fair at Ballston which will occur 
the latter part of August. Farm help worth 
$15 to 20 per month with board. 


Greenwich, Washington Co o, April 20—The 
road commissioners of Greenwich and Jack- 
son have decided to reshingle and otherwise 
repair the covered bridge at Battenville.—— 
The milkmen who supply the village of Green- 
wich have put the price down to 3c per qt.— 
Henry Reid has unloaded a 25-ton car of Bow- 
ker’s fertilizer.——Choice farm horses are 
brought here from the west and sold at very 
low figures. The best do not bring $100. 
Sheep in god demand and bring paying prices. 
W.H. Robinson has ordered the first car- 
load of hard wood ashes ever brought over the 
Greenwich and Johnsonville road. 

Hebron, Washington Co oO, April 20—Owing 
to heavy rains plowing is 10 days behind but 
being pushed vigorously. The make of maple 
sugar and syrup was small and of poor quality. 
During the past week the potato market has 
dropped from 70 to 50c¢ per bu. About the 
usual acreage being planted. Commercial fer- 
tilizers and improved farm implements are be- 
ing generally used. The Hebron cheese fac- 
tory will open next week. Owen J. Osborn 
is retained as cheesemaker. Cows high and 
hogs and spring pigs scarce. Henry Wilson 
has a flock of 192 lambs which he is getting in 
condition for the May market. Feeders antic- 
ipating better prices than last year. 


Knox, Albany Co c. April 19—Farmers here 


clubbed together and sent to Minnesota for 
their seed corn. Jacob J. Truax is preparing 





to build a new barn this summer. 





Minaville, Montgomery Co Go, April 22— 
Few have sown any grain yet. Most land 
too wet to. plow. Grass and winter grain 
looking fine, not having been injured. Farm- 
ers using more fertilizer every year. The 
Minaville cheese factory opened April 17. The 
prospects are there will be more cheese made 


than last year. Hay so low that farmers are 
giving attention to dairying. 

Middletown, Delaware Co Q, April 20—The 
flood is over in Delaware Co and a large 
amount of damage was done. It was the worst 
since October, 1869. Sugar making nearly over 
and but a small product obtained. »« Hay is 
quite scarce in many places. Farmers are not 
over-jubilant at the outlook of the future of 
the dairy interests. 


New Hackensack, Dutchess Co Qg, April 20~— 
The PR& N E road has erected a pretty little 
depot at Diddells crossing. Farin work about 
a fortnight behind, and farmers getting quite 
uneasy. Notas much milk produced here as 
in former years. Mileh cows higher than usual 
this spring and milk lower. 

Nichols, Tioga Co QO, April 20—There will be 
a large acreage of potatoes planted here this 
season. Some have begun plowing for oats. 
Winter grain looks well. Notas large a sup- 
ply of milk here as last season. 


Philmont, Columbia Co aq, April 20—Hired 
help plenty with wages lower than last year. 
Fewer sales than usual this spring. New 
milch cows sold at auction bring $40 to 50. 


Russia, Herkimer Co 6, April 19—Some 
have commenced plowing but ground is cold 
and wet. Some are having to buy seed pota- 
toes. Good cows selling at 35 to 45. Spring 
being late is giving sugarmakers a_ better 
chance than was expected at first and the yield 
will be fair for those who continue faithful to 
the end. Horses cheap. 

Selkirk, Albany Coo, April 20—Mr White- 
head, superintendent of the New York mold- 
ing sand company, reports the outlook for their 
business much more favorable than this time 
last year. Last year oats were about all sown 
and some fields were quite green. May sown 
oats in this locality almost invariably mean 
rusty straw and light grain. The question of 
having road assessments paid in money or 
labor is again being agitated with a majority of 
the farmers favoring the latter pian. 


Seneca, Seneca Co O, April 20—Wheat and 


rye show very small tops and the outlook for a 
crop is discouraging. There have been a large 
number of farm auctions this spring with 
small prices realized for everything excepting 
cows. Corn, hay, wheat, bran and all kinds of 
feed have advanced in price within three 
weeks. 

South Salem, Westchester Co a, April 20— 
The road commissioners have let the contract 
for working the roads of the town for this year 
to Oscar McBride of Somers for $1400. The 
common white oats are most generally sown 
here but some are sowing Welcome and some 
trying Probestier oats. Dr Gilbert, the local 
veterinary, will locate in Katonah about May 
i. E. R. Bailey sowed some crimson clover 
last fall and it is growing finely and promises 
to be a substitute for the red clover. Farmers 
are feeling the hard times more than last year. 
George E. Hall hasa lot of fine chickens 
which he hopes to soon have ready for market. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4, April 19—Not 
much sugar made this spring. Hogs plenty 
and cattle in good condition. At a recent 
meeting of patrons of Buckton creamery O. 
Hardy was chosen salesman and R. T. Whee- 
lock secretary. The proprietor offered to make 
the butter for $2.50 per cwt to be put up in 
packages of 20 Ibs or over. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the patrons voted to use the Bab- 
cock test. 

Trumansburg, Tompkins Co q, April 20— 
Farm work has been greatly delayed by the 
cold spring. Last year plowing began about 
the middle of March and this year nearly a 
month later. Fruit seems to be uninjured but 
will be very late. Wheat looking well consid- 
éring the amount of freezing and thawing it 
has had to endure. The milk station is in ope- 
ration but not patronized as well as was antic- 
ipated. 


Watervliet, Albany Co o, April 20—At the 
recent town election the republican candidates 
were elected for the first time in nearly 20 
years. Two members of the farmers’ league 
were elected. The league has succeeded in 
getting the town division bill through the 4s- 














seinbly and the poets is very bright for its 
becoming a law. Solomon Phillips has leased 
his farm to Galloway Mills, leaving stock and 
farm implements on the place. At the recent 
town meeting the overseers of the poor asked 
for $4500 for the relief of the poor for the com- 
ing year. The farmers opposed it, but were 
voted down and the amount appropriated. 

Windham, Greene Co a, April 20—The cream- 
ery in this village although completely 
equipped stands idle for want of some one to 
operate it. Thirty-seven Plymouth Rock hens 
owned by Mrs C. E. Bloodgood of Hensonville 
laid 835 eggs during March. E. R. Barney 
has purchased of John Z. Travis eight Jersey 
heifers for $56. Very little maple sugar has 
been nade. 


West Falls, Erie CoO, April 19— Winter grain 
looks very well, considering the cold weather. 
A large number of farmers are engaged in 
dairying, most of them shipping their milk to 
suffalo. Large quantities of potatoes are 
raised in this locality, some farmers having as 
many as 1000 to 2000 buon hand yet. Some 
lost a good many by freezing. W. & G. 
Klippel who erected a large pickle fac- 
tory here last season have contracted with 
farmers for the product of about 150 acres, pay- 
ing 10c per 100 the same as they paid last year. 
Hay seems to be plenty. Fruit ofall kinds 

romising. Horses very cheap. Milch cows 

ring $25 to 35. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting _Hollow, April 19—Oats all sown. 
Potato planting commenced, large quantities 
being putin daily the past week. The acre- 
age hereabouts will be somewhat less than 
that of last season. Those raising cabbage 
seed are uncovering the buried cabbage and set- 
ting them out. C. H. Reeve and A. M. Warner 
are among the largest seed growers. 

Orient, April 20—Although spring is back- 
ward and ground cold farmers have, with the 
aid of the potato planter, been rushing their 
potatoes into the ground and more than half 
the crop is planted. There is a little increase 
in acreage this year over last season’s plant. 
Several have bought machines andj go among 
farmers charging so much an acre for planting. 
Winter wheat looking well. Cows have been 
selling at $35 to 50 per head. Turnips kept 
over winter find a dull market. 


Southold, April 20—Acreage of oats above 
the average of the past two years. Potato 
plantidg going on at a lively rate. The acre- 
age will be some larger than last year. Corn 
lanting will probably be unusually late. A 
arge acreage of crimson clover will be sown 
this summer, some desiring to determine its 
value as hay and others asa green manuring 
plant. A few sowed it last season and the 
crop looks promising. A large part of the as- 
paragus crop will not be cut this season as the 
present outlook presents an overstocked mar- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘FoR ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IRRITATION 
OF THE THROAT, use *“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
25c. a box. Avoid imitations. 


Home Seekers’ Excursion to points in Michi- 
an, Tuesday, May 7th. Agents of Ohio Central 
ines will sell tickets to points in Michigan at 
rate of one fare for round trip. Tickets good 
20 days. Consult O. ©. lines’ agents. 





Buyers of buggies and harness will be interested 
in the sixth annual catalog of the Miami Manu- 
facturing Co., of Cincinnati, the advertisement of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. Goods are 
sold at wholesale factory prices, and warranted 
two years. Catalog mailed free to all who mention 
this paper. ; 


One of the most complete illustrated catalogs 
of carriages, buggies, harness, saddles and bicy- 
cles it has ever been our good fortune to examine, 
has just been issued by the Alliance Carriage Co., 
of Cincinnati, O. This free book will certainly be 
ps 2 gp by every horse owner. Our readers 
should send for one at once, if they have not 
already done so. Please mention the name of this 
paper when you write. 





In spraying fruit trees, farm and garden crops, 
it is not sufficient to have a knowledge of the 
proper insecticides and methods of application. 

he first and most important requisite is a relia- 
ble and durable spraying pump. When the 
science of spraying was in its infancy, we looked 
around for a suitable implement for spraying 
potatoes and procured the Lewis agricultural 
syringe, which was just then being introduced. 

e were well pleased with it then and since have 
carefully noted the development of the manufac- 
tures of the P.C. Lewis Mfg. Co., Catskill, N. Y., 
whom we have found continuously in the front 
rank of manufacturers of this kind of goods. 
Their lever and New Wonder spray pene are un- 
excelled in efficiency of work and durability; be- 
sides, their cost is so small that no farmer or gar- 
dener canfafford to be without them. 
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THE FARMERS 


ket. Cabbage have rotted in the trenches and 
the amount of seed cabbage will be small. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Walnutport, Northampton Co o --Farmers 
here are giving unusual attention to dairying, 
fruit growing and truck farming. A number 
of new creameries are being started up this 
spring and the prospects for a profitable dairy 
season are rosy. 

Kittanning, Armstrong Co 0, April 20—Pas- 
turage was very short all '“st summer and 
the hay not more than three ivurths of a crop. 
Plowing begun quite late us winter held on so 
long and we have had many late frosts. Fruit 
all killed except apples. Potatoes in demand 
for seed at 65 to 75c per bu. Jersey cows two 
years old and upward bring $50 if with calf. 
Half Jerseys 35 to 40 without calf. Spring 
pigs scarce. Common horses bring 40 to 75. 
Berries of all kinds and asparagus are only 
raised for home use. 

Lansdale, Montgomery CoQ —A wholesale 
slaughter of tuberculous cattle recently occur- 
red on the T. H. Schuler farm near this place. 
Twenty-one head were killed by direction of 
Dr E. M. Michener of Colmar, who pronounc- 
ed the cattle in various stages of the disease. 
The herds belonged to Henry Clemmer and 
Jesse Koffel. A post-mortem examination 
was made by the doctor in the presence of sev- 
eral veterinarians and farmers. The forma- 
tions found varied in size from a walnut to a 
large apple. These herds were wintered in 
the vicinity of the Cloverdell stock farm, 
whose herd was killed a short time ago. 


The Tuberculosis Scare is being worked for 
all it is worth in this state. At Hatfield, 
Montgomery Co, 37 cows were condemned as 
affected with tuberculosis, some of which 
were claimed to be perfectly heaithy. Many of 
the cattle killed were worth double the amount 
allowed ($20) by the state. Our dairymen are 
watching closely AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
reports of the tuberculin campaign in New 
England. They are pleased to see that the 
Massachusetts senate refuses to make the tu- 
berculin test compulsory, and that it has pro- 
vided full compensation for cattle killed and 
also pay for trouble and loss in quarantine. 
Pres Silas Betts of the American Guernsey 
cattle club writes to the Public Ledger, calling 
attention to the statement of Dr Samuel Dixon 
of the Academy of Natural Science, as to the 
great danger of using tuberculin, because it is 
not only a deadly poison but its usual effect is to 
diffuse a,disease which in many cases is only 
local. ‘He repeats what you have already said 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST editorially that no 
European country legally requires the use of 
tuberculin. It is condemned by many of the 
most competent European vets, while Prof 
Guillehean (professor of veterinary practice in 
the university of Berne, Switzerland), con- 
cludes that tuberculosis in cattle seems to pro- 
ceed always from the human—that is, from at- 
tendants affected by tuberculosis. DrjW. L. 
Zuill, formerly head of the veterinary depart- 
ment university of Pennsylvania, agrees with 
the foregoing and adds that he would not use 
milk of a tuberculin-tested herd in his family. 
Prior to its use there would be little danger, 
but afterward there wouldfbe danger that the 
disease would be diffused through the organs 
and get into the milk.—A determined effort 
to repeal the oleo act has been made in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, but by 38 yeas to 113 
nays the house voted last week not to repeal 
it. Bully for the house! 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co 4, April 20—James H. 
Brown contemplates raising 1000 bu of potatoes 
this year. The spring is very backward. Few 
have made garden and very little plowing is 
done. Winter grain looking well. A few 
farmers sowed crimson clover last fall and itis 
looking fine but is not as thick as should be on 
account of drouth last year. There are few po- 
tatoes in the hand of farmers and those are 
selling at $1 per bu. Transient farm help 
plentiful but good help quite scarce. 


Afton, Morris Co 6 —The farms here are for 


the most part small and more attention seems 
to be given to growing hay for market and to 
the production of milk than anything else. 
This is especially true in this mmediate neigh- 
borhood which is only four miles from Mor- 
ristown and 24 from Madison. Southward and 
westward from this there are extensive peach 
orchards and small fruits are more generally 
grown.——Outside of matters directly relating 
to the tilling of the soil, people are now inter- 
ested in the consideration of the township 
school law introduced in this state a little over 
two years ago and in the matter of macadam- 
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there is a tendency to centralize the town- 
ship money in a village so remotely situated 
from the greater number of school patrons as 
to render the advantages practically unavaila- 
ble. Work on the county roads will begin the 
first of May, and, though some complain of the 
tax assessed forthe purpose it is the general 
impression that the movement will pay event- 
ually. The cost of keeping macadam roads in 
repair is variously estimated, some of their o 
ponents stating that it will require an expendi- 
ture of $100 per mile annually. However, it is 
thought that figure is excessively large. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Berkeley Co (— Wheat promising though not 
sowell advanced as at this time last year. 
Grass andclover growing nicely. Most farm- 
ers will have enough feed to last them. Cat- 
tle about all shipped and few good beef ani- 
mals to be had. Horses low and selling poor- 
ly at auctions. Farm help getting good livin 
wages although farmers complain of hard 
times. 





The Coming Acreage of Leading Farm Produce 
for 1895 is being rapidly determined, and seed- 
ing is making good progress inspite of the late 
season. Through exhaustive inquiries sent to 
our staff correspondents and subscribers in 
every state east of Ohio and north of Virginia, 
it is possible to forecast in some degree the 
breadth of leading staples in the area named, 
while further west the big crops are going into 
the ground in good shape. Where the cereals 
are grown for market there will be a generally 
full acreage, with the possible exception of rye 
and wheat. Low prices of the latter have in- 
duced many farmers to cut down the acreage. 
There is a tendency throughout all the eastern 
and New England states to grow rather more 
forage crops than usual, such as fodder corn, 
the grasses, peas, ete. Potatoes are evidently 
regarded as a fairly remunerative crop and 
there will be an increase in some of the leading 
states especially N Y, Pa and Maine. Small 
fruits and garden truck generally will be well 
represented. This brief summary, preliminary 
to our special and full report to appear next 
week, is of course subject to some modifications 
when returns are allin. The agricultural in- 
terest is undoubtedly looking up, and where 
depression still exists in one direction it is be- 
ing relieved elsewhere and the signs of the 
times are encouraging. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, 10 Fe 
on this page and under this heading im the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ ay oll advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
Ss returns and prove a paying investment. 

adress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, NewYork. 








ws MS STRA WBERRY—Can still furnish pure plants of 
above variety. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Highly recommended by largest growers in Nia istrict. 50 
plants by mail $1.00. WM. H. BUNTING, Carleton Fruit Farm, 
St. Catharine's, Ontario. 





OMESTEAD Poultry Yards, King street, Port Chester, N. Y 
W.S.Craft, Proprietor and Breeder of R.C. W. & Brown, 
Leghorns, P. Rocks, L. Brahmas, Indian Games, and White 

Wyandottes. Eggs from any variety one dollar per 15. 


EGGS from high grade Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, $3.00; 

30 eggs $1.75 or 15 for $1.00. Fair hatch guaranteed or or- 

der du licated at half price. J. L. BUMP & SON, Whitney's 
oint, N. Y. 








GGS FOR SETTING from Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
Leghorns, 75 cents 13 epet $1.25 for %. OTTAQUECHEE 
POULTRY YARD, North Hartland, Vermont. 





BARRELS Hickory Ashes For Sale, 1.00 barrel f. o. 
20 b. B. K. PEEBLES, 79 Second street, New Pork. 





V ANTED—A YEARLING Guernsey Bull. R. HALLOWELL, 
West Chariton, N. Y. 


1D ROWN LEGHORN EGGS, #1 per 15. M. RADER, Gahanna, 
Ohio. 
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The Hop flovement ‘and [arket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, April 23—With the opening of 
spring growers begin tv get out into their yards 
and some grubbing has been done, roots in nearly 
allcases being found to have wintered weil. 
Present appearances indicate that the area under 
hops will be somewhat reduced in New 
York = state’ but not on the coast. In 
most cases where an old yard is plowed up 
another comes into bearing, which coun- 
terbalances any reduction that might 
be made. Most growers are waiting for the next 
man to cut down his acreage. Prospects appear 

ood for a crop, although it is early in the season 
© judge. The New York market has dropped an- 
other peg and pow top grades are quoted at 9@ 
10e,Jwith common down to 4@5e. Very few sales 
are made, those having good lots on hand prefer- 
ring to hold them in anticipation of better 
prices. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Apr 17 Aprlg Apr 22 
State N Y crop "94 choice, 10 10 Hy 
“ ses “ “ med to prime, 6@9 } 6@8 
“ “« « “conn, 6@7 3@7 4@5 
“ “« "93 choice, 6a7 6@7 6@7 
“ “«  “ “¢om to prime, 3@5 35 3@5 
o * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific 94 choice, 10 10 10 
as “ med to prime, 6@9 6@9 5a 
* "93 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ * com to prime, 344@544 326@5 > 3@5 
Bavarian, new, 22@25 22@25 a4 
Bohemian as 23@27 23@27 23@26 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 18@20 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept, 94 lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1,450 1,043 147,445 121,399 
Exports to Europe, 421 467 71,987 64,188 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, _ 42 6,641 2,024 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, April 10. By Mail—A quiet con- 
sumption is going on, purchases of last month 
amounting to 4000 bales, and from Sept 1 to March 
81 115,500 bales against 50,000 bales last year and 86,- 
000 the year before. Prices have stiffened some- 
what in the better sorts,but medium and ordinary 

ualities are rather neglected. In Posen (Prus- 
sian Poland) the quotations are as follows: Prime 
2334c, medium 19%c, ordinary 14%c. In War- 
schau (Russian Poland) medium Russian 
hops are sold at 6@6%c, ordinary 3% 
@4c. In Alast (Belgium) there is a smal 
trade going on at 84,@9c for speculative purposes 
and there are offers in the market for this year’s 
crop at 10@11ic, but no sellers as yet. In Saaz (Bo- 
hemia) the prices for best qualities go as high as 
Se and lower sorts 31@32c. Nuremberg prices 
are as follows: Market hops 10@18c, mountain 
hops 18@201,c, Aischgrund 10@1914c, Spalt 18@ 
23%4¢, Hallertau 13%@214¢c, Wurttemberg H4@ 
214,c, Badish and Polish 14@21\4c, Altmark 9@12%. 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

SOLSVILLE (Madison), April 18—The hop market 
is very low and but few left in this section. Deal- 
ers are buying a few every week but the market 
seems to be dropping lower. Several contracts 
have been made for the ’95crop for 10 and 1i2e. 
The setting of poles has generally commenced but 
no one has begun to grub. It has been talked that 
there would be a lower acreage in °'9 than last 
year but to what extent the shortage will be can- 
not say as yet. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), April 19—There will be 
a slight decrease in acreage of hops from that of 
last year. Growers as a general thing are confi- 
dent of higher prices for choice grades. Little 
work has been done in yards so far and it is im- 
possible to tell how roots have wintered. There 
are not as many hops in growers’ hands now as 
there were a year ago. From 3 to 7c is paid for 
common and choice grades. James F. Clark be- 
gan work in his yards last week. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), April 19—The prospect 
for a good crop of hops is quite favorable. as the 

round has been well covered with snow and but 
ittle spring frost. The acreage will be about as 
last year and setting will equal what is expected 
to be plowed up. The price has not been low 
enough to cause many to plow up and nearly all 
will chance it another year. Probably if one man 
nag up one acre his neighbor will set two. But 
ittle work is done yet in yards. A few have 
poe set. There are probably not over 4000 bales 
eft in the county, or half the amount of last year, 





but trade is dull, as growers do not want to sell at 
resent low prices and are expecting better prices 
ater. It is too early to learn how well the hops 
have wintered until after grubbing is done. It 
would be a great benefit to all if the acreage was 
os reduced and the large grower should re 
uce his first. Sales made at 7@8ec this week. 
WORCESTER (Otsego), April 19—Prospects for the 
hop crop in this section for 189% are usually 
good. The season is backward and but little 
work has yet been done but it is known that the 
roots have wintered usually well. The acreage 
will be about the same asin ’94. Many old yards 
will be plowed up but the new ones bearing this 
year for the first time will make up the deficiency. 
he few growers who yet have their ’94 crops are 
anticipating better prices and some are holding 
in hopes of something happening to the growing 
crop. Others believe there is a scarcity of good 
hops and still others think that money will be 
more plentiful soon. The opinion, however, is 
gaining ground that prosperity will only come to 
the hop grower and farmer when silver is again 
made a unit of value. It is claimed by the best post- 
ed growers that there are fewer hops in the hands 
of growers in this county than there were one 
year ago. Choice hops would sell now if put on 
the market at from 8 to 10c; such lots are firmly 
held by growers. One three-year contract is re- 
ported in Schoharie Co at 15c. There will be 
some new yards planted in Otsego Co this spring. 
Hops will continue to be cultivated here, for with 
proper fertilization and cultivation as large crops 
can be produced as on the coast. The greatest 
help that the hop growers could have would be a 
compact, thorough organization so that they could 
have some influence on trade and legislation and 
be in ashape to help one another instead of cut- 
ting each other’s throats as they now do. 





THE HOP CROP AND MARKET 


Your money 


back if you want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,”’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to find 
out; if you don’t like it, take the can 
back and get the whole of your money. 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 


everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 





SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 


BARNES BROS... . 
Produce Commission [lerchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 





ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 























‘*Both Facts 


by thousands of users.” 


and Theories ®@ 


Show that the farmer who uses the 


Bradley 
Complete 
Manures 


takes measures to ensure large crops. Plants are 
as dependent upon the food supplied them as are 
men, and show even quicker the benefits of good 
feeding. The full brand and analysis of each fer- 
tilizer is plainly printed on the bag containing it, 
and these fertilizers have been proved successful 


From ‘‘The Massachusetts Ploughman,” April 21, 1894. 


If you desire to know more about these 
unequalled fertilizers, send postal for free 
copy of Bradley’s American Farmer to 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., - Boston, Mass. 
Western New York Office: 843 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 














TUBERCULOSIS 


Is Killing Thousands of Cows. 


6 Boxes............. 


HORSES. 


No Colic, No Worms, No Colds, 


and ready to work. 


126 Feeds (1 Box)...........$1.00 
.. ..++.-B5.00 


Ask your Grain Dealer, Harness Dealer, or 
Grocer, or write 


| THE DOLE VET. MED. 60,, 


No |} 
Coughs, No Kidney Troubles—always rugged 


503 JOHN HANCOCK B'D'G 
P. 0. BOX 1370, BOSTON, MASS. 


1 


‘How’s Your Cows ? 


No Colds, No Coughs, No Tuberculosis— 


Robust Health Miore Milk. 
Cream—if you feed 


| DOLE’S 
| Horse and Cattle 
| 





Richer 





Invigorator. 


represented, or 


| Every box warranted as 
| money refunded. 














FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 








Analyses of This Year’s Fertilizers. 


APPLICATION OF TRADE VALUES. 


The trade values are applied to the valuation of 
superphosphates and all mixed goods as follows 
by the Vermont experiment station. 

The nitrogen is valued at 1642c per lb, it being 
assumed that it is from such materials as ammo- 
nia salts, nitrates, dried blood, ground fish or ni- 
trogenous substances of equally good quality. 
Soluble phosphoric acid 6c, reverted 544c, insolu- 
ble 2c. 

The potash is valued at 4c per lb, the price of 
that ingredient in kainit and muriate if there is 
sufficient chlorine in the fertilizer to unite with 
all the potash; if not, such as is not thus united 
is valued at 5\4c, the price of that ingredient in 
high grade sulphate. The valuation of a fertilizer 
is obtained by multiplying the percentage of the 
several ingredients by 20 (which gives the pounds 
per ton),and these products by the prices per 
pound. As these estimated values are not intended 
to represent the proper selling — of mixed goods at 
the point of consumption, and in order to prevent 
any possible misapprehension as to their real 
meaning, the following explanations are offered: 

1. These trade values represent very closely the prices 
at which a pound of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
in their various forms, can now be purchased, for cash 
at retailin our large markets. They are based mostly 
upon the ton prices at which certain classes of goods are 
offered to actual consumers, 

2. These trade values do not include the charges for 
transportation from the market to the consumer, for 
storage, mixing, commissions to agents and dealers, sell- 
ing on long credit, bad debts, etc, etc. 

3. They are the prices of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, ready for use by the farmer, when these ingredi- 
ents are purchased under the above named conditions, 
singly and not mixed. In ordinary superphosphates we 
find these three ingredients mixed, but this is not a nec- 
essary condition of their use. 

An illustration may serve to make clear the above 
statements: A farmer wishes a ton of fertilizer similar to 
the well-known brands sold in this state. If he purchases 
for cash in New York or Boston one hundred (100) pounds 
of muriate of potash, fifty (50) pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia, fifty (50) pounds of nitrate of soda and fifteen 
hundred and fifty (155v) pounds of dissolved South Caro- 
lina rock, known in the trade as “acid phosphate,” and 
mixes these ingredients together, he will have a complete 
tertilizer, not es-entially different from many standard 
brands of ammoniated superphosphates. The cost of the 
ton after mixing (if the farmer prefers to mix the ingre- 
dients) will be made up as follows: 

(a) Cost of the materials in the markets. 

(6) Cost of transportation. 

(c) Cost of mixing. 

The first element entering into the total cost is the on- 
ly one included in the “valuation.” If there is added to 
this one element, not only the charges for transportation 
and mixing, but also the expenses ot selling through 
agents and dealers, long credits, bad debts, etc, we have 
the factors involved in the cost of our ordinary super- 
phosphates, when delivered ator near the place of con- 
sumption. 

The station valuations stand inno direct or neces- 
sary relation to comparative profits which may be de- 
rived from the use of various fertilizers by individual 
farmers. These values have an almost purely commer- 
cial significance, and are not designed to point out to a 
farmer whether he shall use potash, which is compara- 
tively a cheap ingredient, or nitrogen, which is compara- 
tively costly. 

MORE ANALYSES FROM THE VERMONT STATION. 

The figures show the per cent (or pounds in 100 
lbs of the fertilizer named)of actual nitrogen, 
available phosphoric acid, insoluble phosphoric 
acid and potash found in each fertilizer. The 
lust column contains the chemists’ or station val- 
uation per ton, when officially reported. These 
brands represent nine-tenths of the fertilizers 
sold in Vermont. 


Nitro- —Phos acid~ Pot- Val 
gen Avail Ins ash p ton 

Bowker’s farm and garden 
phos, 1.9 13.3 5.7 2.0 $18.90 
« hill and drill, 2.8 12.9 3.6 2.3 23.56 
Stockbridge potato, 3.2 10.9 2.2 7.4 27.94 
Bradley’s corn phos, 2.4 11.1 2.2 2.1 21.04 
- Eclipse, 2.2 11.6 2.3 1.8 20.86 
¥ potato, 2.2 11.1 2.4 3.4 21.35 
= potato manure, 2.5 8.4 2.3 5.3 21.17 
- XL phos, 2.3 11.3 1.7 2.6 22.52 
Cleveland corn and grain, 2.4 11.6 2.6 1.9 21.19 
“ fer, all crops, 1.5 10.1 2.0 2.2 17.35 
“ potato, 2.1 10.9 2.2 3.2 21.12 
Coe’s superphos, 1.8 12.3 2.9 1.6 19.91 
“ potato, 1.6 12.5 3.3 1.7 @9.24 
“ corn, 4.5 12.5 3.0 1.9 19.38 
“* grass and grain, 1.1 13.6 3.8 1.6 18.30 
Crocker’s corn phos, 2.2 11.8 1.6 1.9 21.61 
“ New Rival phos, 1.4 11.6 1.4 1.8 18.95 
“ potato, hop, 2.1 11.3 1.8 3.5 22.61 
- rye and oats, 1.3 10.8 2.4 2.0 16.96 
Cumberland potato, 6.9 11.5 2.9 3.3 20.95 
“ phosphate, 2.4 10.9 1.8 2.4 21.56 
Lister’s potato, 1.9 11.0 2.5 29 19.91 
“ Success, 1.7 1Li 2.7 2.0 19.07 
Sol Pacific guano, 2.4 10.5 1.8 2.5 21.16 
* rotato, 2.3 10.7 2.5 3.3 21.10 
Quinnipiac Climax phos, 1.3 9.7 1.4 2.5 16.74 
“ corn, 2.2 11.4 2.4 1.9 20.54 
. potato, 2.3 10.7 2.6 2.9 20.72 
Read’s Leader guano, 1.2 8.3 1.4 2.4 14.56 
“ Standard, 1.2 9.1 1.1 4.1 17.48 
Williams & Clark’s corn, 2.3 11.5 2.7 17 20.43 
“« potato, 2.2 11.5 2.5 3.2 2).57 
* Royal bone phos, 13 9.5 1.8 2.6 16.48 


Correction: The analysis of Soluble Pacific 
Guano in our April 13 issue was correctly stated, 
but by some unaccountable error the valuation 
was printed as $15.81, whereas the correct figures 
are $21.33, being stated by the Vermont station 
thus: Nitrogen in one ton valued at $7.92, phos- 
phorie acid $10.97, potash $2.44, total $20.33. An 
error also occurred in Cumberland superphos- 
phate, which was $14.93 and should have been 
$20.45. 


- ——— 

The Best Tomato.—A. J.C., Newburg, N Y: You 
ask for the ‘best all-round” tomato for the var- 
den and home where it is desirable to have only 
one sort. It is a hard question to answer, but 
perhaps the Ignotum will come as near filling the 
demand as any other—more so than most varie- 
ties. It is early, solid, good color, ripéns well up 


to the stem, of good size, perfectly smooth and 
productive. 








FERTILIZER ANALYSES 


Farm Work Progressing. 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 15, 
AT 8 P M. 


General Features. 

Rain is badly needed in North Dakota, north- 
ern Minnesota, Oklahoma and Oregon, and 
would be of great benefit in Texas. Corn 
planting in the extreme southern states 
is about completed; the early planted is 
up, and a good stand is generally reported; 
planting has begun in Kentucky and Ne- 
braska, and is being vigorously pushed in 
Kansas. Tobacco plants are looking well 
in Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, and 
planting is being pushed rapidly in South 
Carolina. Winter wheat has experienced 
a decided improvement in Ohio and Mary- 
land as a result of rains. Generally the 
week was cooler than usual except in 
the upper Mississippi valley and on the 
middle Atlantic coast. In the New Eng- 
land and middle Atlantic states rainfall ex- 
ceeded the average, and over portions of 
northern New England was the heaviest for 
years, causing destructive freshets and wash- 
outs. More than the usual amount of rain has 
also fallen over portions of the upper lake re- 
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gion, central and southeastern Iowa, eastern 
South Dakota and southern Minnesota. In 
the western portions of Nebraska and Kansas 
and throughout the southern plateau region no 
appreciable amount of rain fell during the 
week. 


OxHIO—Cloudy and cool; wheat, grass, barley, 
rye and clover have made decided improvement 
in condition and are growing finely; oats and clo- 
ver about all sown and that early planted coming 
up; plowing delayed. 


NEW JERSEY—Warm rains have started grass 
and winter grain; seeding and planting in south- 
ern sections about finished; warm sunshine great- 
ly needed; vegetables in hotbeds ready for trans- 
planting; plowing in central and northern sec- 
tions progressifig; soil in fine condition; heavy 
frosts have retarded growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Conditions generally favora- 
ble for spring work and agricultural interests; 
made is slow and season very backward; plow- 
ng and oat seeding well advanced in southeast- 
ern counties, and some clover, tatoes and to- 
bacco seeded; grain, grass and fruit buds in 
healthy condition. 


MARYLAND—Rainy weather retarded farming 
operations; wheat, rye, grass and barley made 
decided improvement; tobacco plants and earl 
vegetables looking well; peaches in bloom an 
— prospects bright; no damage from hail and 

Trost. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Cool and cloudy all of week; 
excessive rains in mountains; crops making slow 
growth, but look well and have not suffered from 
frosts and freezing weather. 








GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 


Perhaps you may think that Scott’s Emulsion is 
only useful to fatten babies, toround up the angles and 
make comely and attractive, lean and angular women, 
and fill out the hollow cheeks and stop the wasting of 
the consumptive, and enrich and vitalize the blood of 


the scrofulous and anzmic persons. 
It will cure a 


—pbut it will do more. 


It will do all this 


Hard, Stubborn Cough 


when the ordinary cough syrups and specifics entirely 


fail. 


The cough that lingers after the Grip and Pneu- 


monia will be softened and cured by the balsamic heal- 
ing and strengthening influences of this beneficent 
food-medicine, namely, Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


Refuse substitutes. 
Scott & Bowne, New York. 


They are never as good. 
All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 








A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


ever produced 


torily. 


Ia. 


year. 


sent at our risk. 





and 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the smallest moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder- 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America, 
of fine American make, nickel case ; regular Waltham standard pocket size 
It has heavy beveled glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
sold at a 
watch, and will either repair or replace any watch which fails to run satisfac- 


The movement is 


low price. We guarantee each and every 


“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
ute in two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson, Webb City, Jasper Co., Mo. “ Have hada 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 
Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


We will send this Watch, which we fully guar- 


OUR OFFE R. antee, including chain and charm, and a 


year’s subscription to this journal, for only ®2.25, or we will send it free 
to any one who will send usa club of only three new subscribers at $1 per 
Postage paid by us in each case. 
neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, and may be 


Show our journal to yourfriends and 


A postoffice 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to 
the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. © 
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Experiments with Onondaga Havana Leaf. 


Reduction of acreage and more thorough culti- 
vation has been the advice given tobacco grow- 
ers for several seasons. In accordance with that 
advice, J. B. Munn of Plainville, N Y, a grower 
and buyer of tobacco and a gentleman of long ex- 
perience and good judgment, decided to give the 
recommendation an impartial trial. Mr Munn 
planted Wilson seed and gave his "94 crop the 
best of attention. As a result, growers and pack- 
ers who have seen the erop express surprise at 
the result. An oldand experienced tobacco man 
reported the crop to be the best he had ever seen 
raised in that section, being light in color, thin 
and strong as silk, with no coarse veins, permit- 
ting the use of the leaf in its entirety for wrap- 
pers. 

The seed sown was Wilson’s Hybrid, sprouted. 
No stable manure was used, only commercial fer- 
tilizers on the 2% a planted which was plowed 
onee and thoroughly harrowed. The soil was a 
heavy loam and quite level, the field being situat- 
ed east of a piece of woods which served as pro- 
tection from westerly winds. The fertilizer used 
consisted of 1600 Ibs tobacco manure and 400 lbs 
tobaceo starter pa costing $48 p ton for the ma- 
nure and 35 for the starter. Vigorous and healt.y 
plants were set from June 15 to 22 at the rate of 
9000 plants pa. The plants were topped while 
nicely inthe bud and before fully blossomed. 
The number of leaves allowed to astalk depend- 
ed on the size and vigor of the plant and weather 
conditions as to drouth and moisture. Topping 
was finished Aug 7and eutting Sept4. As to the 
care of the crop after hanging on the poles, Mr 
Mnnn removes his leaf carefully and piles in 
squares on the lath and covers with wet blankets to 
protect from drying winds. From those piles it 
is taken to the shipping room and removed from 
the lath as needed and carefully banked and 
allowed to remain for a few days to draw mois- 
ture from the stalk. Bundles are made about 17 
by 442 in size, not packing hard, each bundle 
weighing about 15 lbs and being wrapped —_ 
ver to prevent breaking outside leaves. he 
bundles having lain in bank a couple o. months 
and the stem being thoroughly cured, the leaf is 
laid in eases after assorting until the work is fin- 
ished. when it is finally cased. The number of 
pounds placed in a ease depends upon the tex- 
ture of the leaf and amount of pressure required. 
As to storing tobacco for best sweating results, 
Mr Munn says it is better to sell early and let 
dealers store and sweat the crop, as few growers 
have a proper place to store for sweating. When 
that cannot be done, cases should be put in a dry 
place and laid on sides, unless cross packed, 
when they should be stood on end. Water is 
never used on green leaf in any of the operations 
of packing. 

Mr Munn believes such tobacco as he raised last 
year can successfully compete with Sumatra and 
New England leaf. Success is attributed to the 
fertilizer used and having raised several crops on 
the same field. The guaranteed analysis of the 
fertilizer used contained 7.5 per cent ammonia, 4.5 
per cent phosphoric acid and 10.5 per cent actu- 
ally soluble potash. It is claimed that the 
amount of the above ingredients contained in 
a single ton is equal to that contained'in from 30 
to 50 tons of well-rotted stable manure. One-half 
a ton is broadcasted before setting time, plowed 
shallow, the other half sowed just previous to set- 
ting the plants, plowing deeper the second time 
and harrowing thoroughly. 

ee 
Tobacco Notes. 

The new tobacco tax bill before the German 
imperial diet will be the subjectof hot discus- 
sion, says Consul T. M. Stephan in consular re- 
port, and itis far from certain that the bill will 
become a law inits present form. Butitis well 
knewn that the announcement of a bill for the 
increased taxation of any product, like the threat 
ot an increase in the customs tariff, leads the 
persons affected to take steps to secure them- 
selves the greatest possible advantages in ad- 
vanee. From this point of view, the figures relat- 
ingto the planting of tobacco and the tobacco 
crop in the crop year 1893-94 compared with the 
yeur 1892-93, and the estimated figures for 1894-95 
are very instructive: 

Land planted with tobacco 


Cror year Planters Farms Extent, acres 
1892-93, 145,147 196,476 36,38 
183-44, 141,725 195,647 
1844-95 152,224 216,194 





Sealed proposals will be received May 8 at Par- 
is, France, for the delivery to the French Regie of 
the following quantities in kilograms of tobacco: 
Virginia leaf 850,000, Kentucky light 5,600,000, 
heavy 600,000, Burley 2,200,000, Maryland 3,900,000, 
Ohio 800,000; total 13,950,000. Schedules and sam- 
ples are to be seen at the office of the French con- 
sul-general at New York, 35 South William St, any 
day from 10to3 pm. 

The regular monthly statement of leaf in the 
bonded warehouses of the port of New York for 
the month ending March 31, 1895, shows the fol- 
lowing quantities of tobacco on hand: For 
wrappers, 5,340,976 lbs valued at $6,125,447, other 
leaf 10,022,028 lbs valued at 3,013,505, cigars 2380 
Ibs valued at 13,414. This shows a gain of 7,572,015 
lbs of leaf of all kinds over the corresponding 
—- of last year and an increase in value of 

66,937. 





OHI0—In the Miami valley, buying of Spanish 
continues, best crops being held at 7144@10c. The 
entire crop will probably be bought by July 1. 
The crop is more growthy than the ‘93 and ‘its 
sweating quality is far superior. The following 
are the principal New York and Cincinnati pack- 
ers of the 1894 Zeimmer Spanish crops with the 
approximate number of cases they bought: L. 
ro See Co 4000, H. pause & Co 2500, Bunzl’s Sons 
4000, Rothschild & rother 3000, E. Rosen- 
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TOBACCO CROP AND* MARKET 


wald & Brother 2000, A. Cohn & Co = 2000, 
Mark Harris 1000, G. a Kien busch 1500, 
Cullman Brothers and Rosenbaum W& Seligs- 
berg are said to ‘have bought each 38000. 


Local buyers are J. S. Antrim 2000, Kling Brothers 
300, W. S. O'Neil 600, Miller Brothers 800, Wolt & 
Lukaswitz 500 and 500‘ Little Dutch, J. L. Bren- 
ner holds 1000 °93 Little Dutch, W. 8S. O’Neil 500 “92 
Dutch and broad leaf and 300 °93 Spanish. Kling 
Brothers 500 ‘92 and ’93 broad leaf and 600 Duich, 
also 1000 °94 Dutch. Dealers are securing ‘92 and 
93 Dutch believing that little will be planted in 
"05.—At Cincinnati, reports are of favorable 
weather, farmers engaged in farm work and 
not prizing, consequently small receipts at 
warehouses. The market has become a_ shade 
more steady with a tendency toward higher 
prices. The proportion of faney leaf offered is 
small and brings satisfactory prices. Of low 
grades the market is flooded. Offerings of old 


stock light. At the combined warehouses for the 
week ending April 20 offerings at auction of 
heavy leaf were 1379 hhds, for the year 23,885; re- 
jections for the week 277, year 6507; actual sales 
for the week 1102, year 17,378; receipts for the 
week 1053, year 14,435; offerings of new for the 
week 1139, year 14,132. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at %1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show the AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 








THE COOLEY CREAMER 


Unquestionably occupies first position in 


about it. 


apparatus for setting milk to raise the 
cream. Send for our special catalogue 
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THE DAVIS SWING 


Is constructed on scientific principles, and is the most thorough, 
easiest worked, and the best 
our circulars, free to all. 


CHURN 


Churn on the market. Ask for 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 





° 
Py had a 
< > 


NHAT. WE 
SAY WE 00 
WE DO DO 


‘*He had an honest look.” 
You’ve heard of him. 
Perhaps you've seen him. 
-ossibly you've dealt with 

him. 

And you're sorry for it now. 

Still you've some- 
thing. 

You’re never going to forget 
what it was that caught you. 

It was that honest look. 

In buying your harvesting ma- 

too much 


learned 


chinery don’t put 


confidence in an honest look. 


light-running steel binders and 
mowers not only have the honest 
look, but they have something 
better — reputation —character. 
This they have earned by 
long years of public service. 
There's stability in the very 
name ‘**‘ McCormick” and ma- 
chines having that name can 
not be sold as cheaply as 
others, because they have 
other and more intrinsic val- 
ue than ‘tan honest look.” 
Seen a McCormick Catalogue? 


There’s an agent in your town 
—ask him for one. 
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& THE “TIP TOP” s 


= CORN PLANTER = 


|has all the latest improve- 
| ments, Check a 
Rower, Drill and Fertilizer. 

It does excellent work, is very 
neat and strong; all steel and | 
iron. Purchasers always like v 
+it. Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. Co.. 


| Sterling, Ill. 
& We have 


Branch Houses well located 
Netter enerenerte aerate Jj 
(ARRRRAARAAG AG | 


Mention this paper. 


UNDER A 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as Can be done on the washboard and 
with much more ease. This nouites to Terriff’s Perfect 
Washing Machine which will be sent on trial at whole- 
sale price; if not satisfactory money refunded. Agents 
wanted. For exclusive territory, terms and prices, write 
PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box 2, Portland, Mich. 


THE WIARD 


Kills 

the weeds, 
increases the crops, 
and savc 1 more labor 
than any other 
Implement 
on the farm, 


This Weeder 
fas adjustments 
and advantages 
aot found in others, ; 
WIARD PLOW CO.. 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 


including 





| 
| 
| 














ADJUSTABLE 










¥ Piows, 
~ * Rakes, Hand 
~ Planters, Morgan 
Spading Harrow, &c. 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 













And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best. made. Steam, Horse and 
Hand Power. Complete line. Write 





Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
nually at the leading 

Poultry Shows and State Fairs. | 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 


remedies and cures for all diseases. 
JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 
































Speculative Rise of Petroleum, 





While the recent rise in oil may in some 
measure be due to decreased supplies, it is, ac- 
cording to European advices, largely the result 
of the formation of an international oil trust, 
composed of the Standard and the Russian oil 
companies. That the recent advance of petro- 
leum from less than a dollar a barrel to $2.40 
is not stable was evidenced last Saturday 
when the price for May option fell 224¢ per 
barrel. One result of the higher prices may 
be that Austria and Germany will combine 
against the trust. The oil territory in Alsace 
and Lorraine is being exploited and the Ger- 
man agricultural union urges farmers to use 
gas and not petroleum motors. A movement 
is also on foot in Germany to obtain state aid 
for the development of domestic oil fields. 





The Middle States.—Ex-Mayor William R. 
Grace has resigned as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York state democ- 
rary. If this organization will permit him to 
retire from the chairmanship, Mr Grace will 
then be free to work for his election to the 
United States senate, if that is really his am- 
bition. 

The keeper of the county jail in Jersey City, 
N J, released the wrong John Foley last week. 
There were three John Foleys in confinement, 
and by the keeper’s mistake an alleged ~~ 
wayman instead of a drunkard was given his 
liberty. 

Mrs Delia Parnell, mother of the late 
Charles Stewart Parnell, was murderously as- 
saulted by atramp at Bordentown, N J, last 
week Friday. Robbery was the motive. 





Excommunication for Manitoba Catholics.— 
Since the beginning of the Catholic schools 
struggle in Manitoba nothing has created a 
greater sensation than the announcement of 
the Catholic archbishop that Catholics who 
henceforth 
those who would abolish Catholic parochial 
schools will be excommunicated. Many prom- 
inent Catholics have expressed themselves in 
favor of a national school system, and among 
these the announcement has created conster- 
nation. The archbishop’s declaration is based 
on an encyclical from Rome, which declares 
that parochial schools belong to Manitoba 
Catholics by right of treaty. 





No Relaxation of Russian Censorship.—The 
ezar has rejected the petition recently presented 
praying for a relaxation of the rigor of the ex- 
isting press laws. The action of the emperor 
was taken upon the recommendation of the 
minister of the interiom and the chief of the 
holy synod, who ‘constituted a commission to 
consider the petition and reported against 
granting the requests made. 


Important Pension Ruling.—The secretary of 
the interior has rendered a decision favorable 
to pension in claims filed by persons who 
haveattained their 16th year for whom no 
claim has been made during the period of 
their pensionable minority as children ofa 
soldier who died from causes originating in 
the service. The secretary holds that the 
clause “children under 16 years of age” is de- 
scriptive of a class of claims which are not for- 
feited by neglect to file the application 
during the period of pensionable minority. 
The amount of increase which this decision 
will involve, it is said, will reach several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


A Bible to Right Woman’s Wrongs.—The Lon- 
don sisterhood of advanced women has long 
groaned under certain implications of servi- 
tude contained in a few passages of Scripture 
and has determined to abolish these disabili- 
ties by publishing a woman’s Bible. New 
readings of the old passages will be given, and 
the volume will contain suggestions to show 
that the verses about woman's inferiority real- 
ly mean the opposite of the ordinary accepta- 
tion. The book of Genesis is now ready. In 
it Eve is rather praised than otherwise for 


lend their aid and influence to. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


having eaten the apple. It is pointed out that 
Satan did not tempt her with an array of silks, 
satins and other things which some people 
think most seductive to her descendants, but 
with an offer of knowledge, man being of such 
a lethargic nature that asimilar lofty ambi- 
tion never entered his mind. Besides, if the 
fruit was not to be eaten, Eve should have 
been informed of the fact at first hand and not 
through an agent. The commentary is fur- 
nished by “the committee of English and 
American women.” 


Conspiracy to Kill Li Hung Chang.—The re- 
cent attempt}to assassinate Li Hung Chang, it 
seems, was not the act of a madman, as pub- 
lished in Japanese newspapers, but was the 
result of a widespread and premeditated con- 
spiracy, the publication of which was suppress- 
ed by the government. Immediately subse- 
quent to the attack on the Chinese viceroy the 
— disarmed many Japanese citizens 

nown as members of the war party, anda 
great number of swords were secured from 
among the crowd. These swords were worn 
in defiance of law, and foreigners in Japan de- 
clare that the police should have disarmed 
members of the war party, who appeared on 
the streets before the procession passed, in- 
stead of doing it after the attack occurred. It 
is said that it was this fact which caused the 
emperor to grant an unconditional armistice. 


A Movement for a Labor Party.—A confer- 


ence of labor unions will be held in New York 
city, May 10, to formulate a plan of independ- 
ent political action. The pot says: The mem- 
bers of our organization have for the past few 
years been carefully reviewing the actions of 
courts, national and state, municipal and leg- 
islative bodies and the officers of the same. 
Review has clearly demonstrated the fact that 
no redress of the evils under which we labor 
may be expected from the officers who are 
nominated and elected by the old political 
parties, reform or otherwise. As an illustra- 
tion we cite the president’s action in the great 
American railway union strike in Chicago 
last summer, and the mayor’s action in the 
trolley men’s strike in Brooklyn this past win- 
ter. 








A Big Miners’ Union Planned—The amalga- 
mation of all the miners’ unions in Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico, which was 
practically assured at the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the united mine workers, District 15, at 
Pueblo, is expected to be consummated at the 
convention of metalliferous miners, to be held 
at Ogden, May 22. Seven thousand miners 
approve of the union. 





Income Tax Complications.—The decision of 
the supreme court that a tax on profits realized 
from real estate is unconstitutional has led 
mine owners to advance the claim that mines 
are real estate and come under this ruling. A 
Salt Lake City (Utah) mining company which 
is asked to pay a tax on $300,000 profits has filed a 
protest with the collector for the district, notify- 
ing him that it will decline to pay on the ground 
that profits from mines should be classed as 
rents, being revenue derived from real estate. 
Other large age companies will make the 
same contention. The collector of internal 
revenue at Terre Haute, Ind, has received in- 
structions from Washington that royalties re- 
ceived by the lessor of mining land are not 
taxable under the income tax law as they 
come under the head of rents. 





China Submits to Japan.—Unless the Euro- 
pean powers. interfere peace is assured be- 
tween China and Japan, the Celestial kingdom 
having accepted Japan’s terms. The condi- 
tions are severe. China pays Japan an indem- 
nity of $100,000,000 and cedes to that country 
the island of Formosa and other important 
territory including Port Arthur. The 
independence of Corea is of course guaranteed. 
Japan has prosecuted hostilities with vigor 
and has been phenomenally successful. Her 
acquistion of Chinese territory, however, may 
be a source of future trouble as England has 
long coveted Formosa and Russia is averse to 
having Port Arthur pass tothe control of a 
stronger power. 


Important Lease of Oklahoma Land.—The 
territorial school land department of Oklaho- 
ma has consummated one of the biggest leases 
of land ever made in the west. The lessees 
are large cattle dealers in Texas. The lease 
covers all the school land in Rogers, Mills, 
Day and Woodward counties, or 532,800 acres. 
The sum of $17,250 per annuum is paid for the 
lease. The lease means a revival ofthe fight be- 
tween the large cattlemen of Texas and the two 
territories as the lease was made for the pur- 
»0se of driving out the cattle barons now graz- 
ing stock in western Oklahoma. The lease 
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will bring $85,000 to the Oklahoma school fund 
and the tax levied on the cattle will bring the 
territory a profit of $25,000. 





The Apple Tree Cankerworm is commonly 
found as two species in orchards. The spring 
cankerworm extends from Me to N J, west- 
ward to Wis and southward in the Mississippi 
valley to Tex. The fall cankerworm ranges 
from the eastern shore and the northern bound- 
ary of Mass to thé western extremity of the 
Canadian peninsula, between lakes Ontario 
and Erie and the southern shore of Ct and RI, 


New England Affairs.—The most disastrous 
floods which have visited New England in 
several decades occurred last week. The 
Connecticut overflowed its banks in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and the damage to farm and mill 
peaperts will be severe. Several large lumber 

ooms were swept away. The Merrimac river 
was also abnormally high. In Maine millions 
of dollars’ worth of logs were carried out to sea, 
at Berlin Falls alone 7,000,000 feet of timber 
_—— away. Very few lives were lost in 
the flood. 

The Grand Army must not be used as a a 
litical catspaw says Department Commander 
Thayer of Massachusetts and in emphasis of 
the fact he calls attention to this section of the 
rules and regulations: No officer or comrade 
of the Grand Army of the Republic shall in 
any manner use the organization for partisan 
purposes, and no discussion of partisan ques- 
tions shall be permitted at any of its meetings. 

A five-years-old Newburyport (Mass) girl 
who was playing “Indians,” last week, was 
selected by her companions as a victim to be 
burned at the stake. She was tied hand and 
foot to a pole; her playmates piled alot of com- 
bustible material about her feet and setit on 
fire. Assistance came in answer to her 
screams or she would have perished. 





The Central Section.—About 75 members of 
the woman’s rescue league of Minneapolis re- 
cently marched in a body to the house of re 
resentatives to enter a protest against the 
adoption of the house amendment to the age 
of consent bill, one section of which, they claim, 
would allow the boys to go free while punish- 
ing the girls. 

The general acceptance of the report that 
hypnotism had been recognized by the Kansas 
supreme court as a defensive plea in a murder 
trial is erroneous. The facts in the case are 
these: man named Gray procured a gun 


‘and incited a man named McDonald to kill 


one Patton. Gray made McDonald believe 
Patton was traducing the character of Mrs 
McDonald. McDonald, who did the killing, 
was acquitted. Gray was convicted in the 
lower court. The case is known far and wide, 
as the hypnotic case. Judge Horton says: 
The McDonald case was not presented to the 
supreme court. If it had been and the same 
evidence presented to us against Gray had 
been presented against McDonald the supreme 
court, had it the power, would have ruled for 
McDonald’s conviction. The acquittal of Mc- 
Donald seems to have been a miscarriage of 
justice. : 

Gov Sheldon of South Dakota has issued an 
order to each company of the state national 
guard that after July 1 allaZistance from the 
state will be cut off. He says that the compa- 
nies have the option of actual abandonment or 
a continuation on the basis of each company 
paying its own expenses. The last legislature 
cut the appropriation for the guard and the 
governor’s order is the death blow to the na- 
tional guard for at least two years. 

Senator Vilas says that there will be no call 
for asilver convention in Wisconsin by the 
democrats. Gov Upham and the republicans, 
it is said, are endeavoring to call aconvention. 
A poll of the members of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature shows that 16 are in favor of free coin- 
age and 29 are against it. Seventeen are for 
international agreement, two for the coin- 
age of the American product and 11 are non- 
committal. 





Scours in Calves.—E. C.’s calves have scours. 
They soon become weak, the eyes run, and 
there isa discharge from the nose. It is caused 
by too much acid in the stomach and intes- 
tines, causing indigestion, resulting in chronic 
inflammation of stomach and bowels. Some 
seasons seem to produce this disease more than 
others. Treatment: Give from 2 to 3 oz of cas- 
tor oil, and after 12 hours give at a dose 4 oz 
tincture of opium and a tablespoonful of pre- 
pared chalk mixed in 4 pint of milk, three 
times aday. If this does not ckeck it in two 
days, give tincture of opium } oz, tincture of 
catechu 4 oz and acetate of lead 10 gr, mixed in 
4 pint of starch gruel. Boil flaxseed into a tea 
and mix a pint of it with the milk and give 
warm. 
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A Seventeenth Century Wizard. 











WILL TEMPLER. 


OMEWHAT early in the 17th 
century the members of the 
powerful Dutch West India 
company secured to them- 
selves the sole right of plant- 
ing colonies in the New 

~ Netherlands, and the monop- 
oly of the Indian trade throughout the whole 
region. To encourage immigration the compa- 
ny offered to any one establishing a colony of 
50 persons as much land as he desired, which 
should descend to his heirs forever. Many 
persons took advantage of this offer, thus giv- 
ing rise to what was known as the patroon 
system, which found its end amid riot and 
bloodshed in the famous anti-rent difficulties 
in 1844. 

By the middle of the century all the arable 
land along the Hudson had been taken up and 
the ‘‘patroons of the manor” reigned like feu- 
dal lords from New Amsterdam to Fort Orange, 
now Albany. To the north and west stretched 
away the beautiful Waestina or wilderness of 
the Dutch, untouched by the hand of civiliza- 
tion, and visited only by wandering hunters 
or French Jesuit missionaries. 

From his strong castle near the “Little 
Falls” on the river which bears the name of 
his tribe, the lordly Mohawk claimed hill and 
forest, river and rich bottom land eastward 
and southward to Fort Orange. Standing at 
the latter place and looking over the pine-clad 
plains} intervening for 16 English miles be- 
tween the two rivers, the Indians exclaimed, 
“Schenectady,”’ and when in 1660, tired of the 
oppressions of the patroons, Arendt Van Cur- 
ler and 11 other adventurous spirits bought 
from the red men the site on which Schenectady 
now stands, they called their settlement by its 
ancient name, which means “beyond the pine 
plains.”” This pioneer party consisted of 11 
Dutchmen and one Scotchman, and with the 
latter, Alexander Lindsay Glen, our story has 
to deal. 

While Mr Van Curler and his fellow coun- 
trymen settled on one side of the river Mr 
Glen crossed to the north shore, bought several 
hundred acres of bottom and upland, built a 
substantial mansion near the river, and re- 
moving his family thither, entered on a period 
of peace and prosperity. 

From the first, the Dutch settlement of 
Schenectady, and the Scottish manor erected 
by Mr Glen, were flourishing establishments. 
The population of the former was rapidly in- 
creased by the arrival of many dissatisfied set- 
tlers from the patroon estates, while the latter 
as quickly developed into a little kingdom 
wherein the proprietor lived surrounded by 
his numerous family, his hired laborers and 
quite a band of negro slaves. With the In- 
dians of the valley the settlers were on terms 
not only of peace but of real friendship. The 

- white hunter was ever welcome at the castle 

of the Mohawk, who in his turn ate, drank and 
slept in security within the stockade at Schen- 
ectady or partook of the abundance of the 
manor house and dozed away the long winter’s 
night baskingin the heat of its wide stone 
fireplaces. 

Mr Glen, a man possessed of a liberal edu- 
cation, ability and strong common sense, soon 
became a power among his savage neighbors, 
who sought his advice on all questions of mo- 
ment, calling him in respect and’ confidence 
the “‘white tather.” 

One pleasant afternoon in 1674, when the de- 
scending sun was gilding the tops of the ‘‘Yanta 
pusha berg,”’ away toward the west, a party 
halted at the Glen mansion and asked for the 
white father. The settler stood in the door and 


_ thing I would warn my brother. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


viewed with amazement the strange 
group before’ him. While the Iroquois 
were living at peace with the Dutch 
and English, they cherished an _ in- 


inveterate hatred toward the Canadian Indians 
and their French allies, and were almost con- 
tinually on the warpath, wrecking savage ven- 
geance on the dwellers along the St Lawrence. 
Mr Glen saw in his visitors on this occasion a 
returning war party of Mohawks, andin their 
midst, ragged, wan and emaciated by suffering 
and hardship, his hands bound behind him 
with buckskin thongs, a prisoner in the shape 
of a French Jesuit priest. Sonarletsie, the 
chief of the party, was an Indian who had often 
made Mr Glen’s house a stopping place and 
with whom he was on the most friendly terms. 

“My red brothers are most welcome,’’ he 
said in the Indian dialect as he extended his 
hand to the chief. ‘‘Methinks they have jour- 
neyed far and are in need of food; will they 
partake of meat and be strengthened ?”’ 

Sonarletsie drew himself up, his eye glisten- 
ing with pride as he replied: “The white 
father has indeed spoken well; Sonarletsie 
and his brave warriors have journeyed long 
from the great river where dwelt the Algon- 
quin dogs whose scalps now hang from their 
girdles; they have tasted the blood of the 
Frenchmen and have bound and led away one 
of their smooth-tongued medicine men the 
like of which would seduce the Iroquois from 
the faith of their fathers. The warriors of 
Sonarletsie do not lack for meat; their eyes 
are keen and the deer in the forest are plenty, 
but they are weary and thirst for the strong, 
sweet water of their white brothers. Let our 
father secure the prisoner in his strong stone 
vault until when, with the coming of another 
sun, he sings his death song at the fiery stake.” 

Mr Glen was puzzled; he was resolved to 
save the priest at all events, but how was he 
to do this without awakening the suspicions 
of his savage friends? His native wit came 
quickly to the rescue and he answered without 
hesitation: . 

“The words of Sonarletsie are words of wis- 
dom, and all that I have is at his disposal. 
Let him lock his prisoner in my cellar vault 
while he and his warriors refresh themselves 
from the fatigues of their journey. Of one 
Many of the 
French medicine men are great sorcerers, and 
if your captive should be a magician he may 
escape by the keyhole, as I have heard of them 
doing”’. ‘ 

Sonarletsie held a consultation with his war- 
riors, the result of which was that the prisoner 
was locked in the outside cellar and the key 
to the ponderous door given to the chief, Mr 
Glen carelessly dropping a remark that it was 
his intention to send his negro men to Albany 
after a load of salt before daylight the next 
morning. Robbed of all anxiety now that 
they had secured their prisoner, the Indians 
procured a keg of rum from the traders in 
Schenectady, built a fire down near the 
river, and went in for a grand drunken 
powwow with such success that long before 
midnight all was silence in their camp where 
they lay stretched in a drunken sleep. 
Scarcely had the last drunken yell from the 
Indian camp died away, when Mr Glen un- 
locked the cellar with a duplicate key, brought 
the poor, trembling captive into his house, 
fed and clothed} him, received his tearful 
thanks, given in signs and gestures,—for neither 
rescued nor rescuer understood the other’s 
language,—and when at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the ponderous farm wagon rumbled 
past the savage camp, in the bottom of a huge 
salt hogshead into whose head several air- 
holes had been bored, lay a very wakeful 
Jesuit priest. From Albany the priest easily 
obtained passage to New York, and thence to 
his home in Canada. 

Early morning brought Sonarletsie and his 
braves to the cellar door, full of anticipation as 
to the torture they would soon inflict on the 
unhappy captive. A little while later they 
marched in solemn procession into the kitchen 
of the manor house. 

“My white father is full of wisdom,” said 
the chief gloomily; “he gave us warning that 
the French medicine men were great magicians 
and we heeded not his words. Behold! we 


find the great door of the strong vault securely 
locked, but our captive has in truth escaped 
through the keyhole.”’ 










Mr Glen’s plans had worked completely, 
and his savage friends were never the wiser 

Sixteen years passed away. Alexander 
Lindsay Glen slept in the churchyard and his 
son John Alexander ruled at the manor house 
in hisstead. The settlement had increased in 
wealth and population, and until the breaking 
out of King William’s war in 1689, all had 
been peace. Thencame that terrible night of 
Feb 8, 1690, when the Glens were aroused from 
sleep by shouts and cries from the settlement 
over the river, and looking from their win- 
dows saw the glare of the burning houses, and 
listened with fainting hearts to the shrieks of 
agony where the tomahawk and scalping knife 
were doing their cruel work. The French and 
Indians were sacking Schenectady. Mr Glen 
barricaded his doors, armed his slaves and 
laborers, and waited in vain through the whole 
night for the attack which he thought was 
sure to come. With the morning came a 
French officer bearing a flag of truce. Mr 
Glen stepped to the door. 

“Are you Mr Glen?”’ said the Frenchman in 
excellent English. 

“7 om.” 

“Then [ have the honor to inform you that 
for the kindness shown the Jesuit father by 
your family some years since, myself and other 
officers of the force now at Schenectady are un- 
der orders from the governor general of Cana- 
da to see that no harm shall come to you or 
yours; moreover, I offer you safe conduct to 
the scene of the late attack, that you may select 
from among the prisoners such as are your 
friends and relatives, that they may be left be- 
hind when weljresume our march, which will be 
immediately.” 

Mr Glen accompanied the officer to the ruin- 
ed stockade and selected from among the 60 
shivering captives, 29;jwhereupon the Indians 
began to demur, saying that Mr Glen could not 
be related to everybody. The other 31 were 
carried away, not one of them ever returning 
to his home. 

The river Mohawk now rolls over the spot 
where the quaint old manor house once stood, 
while its successor, also large and roomy with 
low-ceilinged oak-beamed rooms and huge 
open fireplaces, is located on agentle eminence 
a little farther removed from the encroach- 
ments of the element which sapped the founda- 
tions of the original structure. The present 
house, built in 1717,still shelters the descendents 
of the sturdy pioneer to whose humanity and 
presence of mind his posterity owe their exist- 
ence. 





Sunday Afternoon.’ 


Look Forward and Upward.—One cannot too 
soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. To 
dwell long upon them is to add to the offense. 
Not to grieve long for any action, but to go 
immediately and do freshly and otherwise, 
subtracts so much from the wrong; else we 
may make the delay of repentance the punish- 
ment of the sin.—[Thoreau. 


The Joy of God.—As the flowers follow the 
sun and silently hold up their petals to be 
tinted and enlarged by its shining, so must we, 
if we would know the joy of God, hold our 
souls, wills, hearts and minds still before him 
whose voice commands, whose love warms, 
whose truth makes fair our whole being. God 
speaks for most part in silence only. If the 
souls be full of tumult and jangling voices, 
his voice is little likely to be heard.—[Alexan- 
der Maclaren. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


12. GEOGRAPHICAL REeBusEs—Find all 
places named. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Every Inch a Queen. 





Wilhelmine Helena Pauline Marie is the 
name of the little queen of the Netherlands, 
who was born in August, 1880. When her fa- 


ther, King William, died five years ago, the 
small princess was the only heir left to the 
throne, but as she is not of age her 
Queen Emma, now reigns 
guardian. 


mother, 
in her stead as 
The queen mother devotes much of 
her time to her 
‘daughter, who 
is growing up 
a@ strong, 
healthy, beau- 
tiful girl, with 
anintense 
love of her 
country and 
people and 
more than 
childish com- 
prehension of 
the knowledge 
and character 
that is requir- 
ed of the ruler 
of a country. 
She lives a 
simple life and 
studies hard, 
though plenty 
of time is 
given to out- 
door exercise, 
for that is per- 
haps the secret 
of her splen- 
did health. 
Her mother 
loses no oppor- 
tunity to bring 
her in contact with the people whom only a 
few years hence she will rule, and her subjects 
are intensely proud and fond of her, as is easi- 
ly seen when the two queens go traveling 
about their different provinces. One of their 
latest visits was to West Friesia, the capital of 
Leeuwarden, where the young queen was pre- 
sented with the quaint costume of: that prov- 
ince, in which the accompanying picture was 
taken. 





lillian 
A Waiter in a Hurry. 

Evidently the customer has been waiting a 
long time for his lem- 
onade, and the waiter 
is coming almost on 
therun. The interest- 
ing fact about this 
picture is that it may 
be made—napkin, 
glass, pompadour and 
all—without taking 
the pencil from the 
paper after it has been 
begun until it is fin- * 
ished. Begin at the eye. The shading under 
the feet is, of course, not in the picture proper. 


———— 


Outdoor Sports. 


Capt ‘‘Hank’’ Haff of Long Island, who has 
been engaged to act as sailing master of the 
yacht now being built at Bristol for a ‘‘cup de- 


fender,’ has engaged 25 picked young men 
from Deer Isle, Me, to sail with him as crew. 


These men will report at New York at once 
and by May 1 will be hard at work in the Col- 
onia, which will serve as their training ship 
till the new boat is done. 

There-is a feeling among bicycle racers in 
this country that the League of American 
Wheelmen should take professionals under 
its wing and so give them a place in bicycle 
racing. 

The Harvard ’varsity crew is said to be the 
most promising of any in recent years. The 
men have been hampered in practice by the 
illness of some of the most promising candi- 
dates, causing much shifting in position, but 
when once the crew 1s fixed on it is expected 
to be an unusually good one. Yale men, as 
usual, are working hard and lamenting the 
fact that they will have a weaker crew 
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than usual. But we may feel sure that they 
will be surprised, very much surprised, if Har- 
vard should win at New London. 

It is probable that Harvard college will put 
a football team in the field next fall, though 
the game will be played under such restric- 
tions as to rob it of much of the public interest 
it has gained. The Harvard team will prob- 
ably have to play all of its games on college 
grounds, and under rules which it is hoped 
will do away with some of the roughness of the 
game. Itis proposed too to limit the attend- 
ance of the games to graduates and under- 
graduates of colleges. 

It seems doubtful if the talked-of series of 
races between Zimmerman and Houben, the 
Belgian champion bicyclist, will come off, as 
Houben has not yet put up his share of the 
prize money. 





The Gardens Are Growing. 





The girls and boys have until May 1, to 
write about their gardens, in competition for 
the prizes of a book and a jackknife, but the 
letters have been coming in for some time and 
I am going to print a few of them while the 
season is yet early, that all may know that 
seeds are sprouting and gardens growing fine- 
ly. The prizes will be announced as soon as 
possible after May 1. Following are letters 
from several of our young gardeners.—[Miss 
Merrythought. 

a 

Sunflower Seeds.—I am nine years old. Last 
year I raised gourds and sunflowers. The dry 
weather hurt the gourds and a few of the sun- 
flowers. This year I intend to raise cabbages. 
I will raise my own plants. I am going to 
raise 200 to 400 heads, andl am going to sell 
them. I sawed the sunflowers down and haul- 
ed them into the barn to dry. After they got 
dry I put the tops into my little wagon and 
hauled them outdoors and piled them up be- 
side it, and then whipped them around in the 
wagon box until the seed came out, and then I 
threw away the seedless tops. I got about 8 
gourds; three were quite large, but the others 
were not more than an inch long. I do not 
know what kind of cabbages I shall raise, but 
I think late ones.—[Clyde ._ Brown, Andover, 
Ashtabula Co, O. 


How to Grow Melons.—I am going to tell you 
how to grow melons successfully. First, make 
a hole two feet square and one foot deep. Fill 
this hole with stable manure and cover with 
earth. Plant the seeds in this way, and when 
they are up sprinkle with wood ashes or soot. 
Muskmelons will bring when planted early 
and protected from frosts, $4 a dozen, later 60c 
a dozen.—[Elwin Anderson, North Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 





Olive’s Flower Garden.—I am going to have a 
flower garden. It is fenced with wire netting. 
I put some manure on it, then dug it, then 
raked it and then I put several pans of sifted 
wood ashes on, and raked itin well. I have 
sown daffodils and pinks in it now, which will 
soon be out. I have arockery. Iam going to 
train nasturtiums over it. They are very easy 
to grow and very gay. I am. going to train 
sweet peas over the fence. The way I grow 
them is to dig a trench eight inches deep and 
put some manure in the bottom, then a little 
earth, then I plant the sweet’ peas and put a 
litcle earth on them, and as they grow fill up 
the trench. I shall also plant zinnias and 
heliotropes. They are very pretty.—[Olive G. 
B. Baker, Collington, Prince George’s Co, Md. 





A Choice Variety.—The weather was too cold 
to plant seeds or slips out in the open ground, 
so I started my seeds in boxes in the house. I 
have three rose bushes, two licac bushes, dif- 
ferent kinds of geraniums, heliotrope, lemon 
verbena, red, yellow and white carnations, dif- 
ferent colors of pansies, and I have the follow- 
ing seeds, which I expect to plant: Poppy, 
sweet william, candytuft, aster, ‘castor ‘beans, 
morning glory and sweet peas. I also have 
gladiolus bulbs, dahlias and narcissus, and I 
am going to get some chrysanthemum and 
lilies of the valley.—[Annie Dorn, East Had- 
dam, Ct. 
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The Deserted Schoolhouse, - 
MARY E. ISHAM. 


In a cosy little valley between the wooded hills, 

a ae the silver birches along secluded 
rills, 

Girt round with tangled alders by Nature’s hand 
bestowed, 

Stands a empty schoolhouse, beside a grassy 
road. 


There is moss upon the shingles; some window- 
panes are gone; 
A loosened clapboard dangles all listless and for- 


orn; 
The door stands partly open,but not for children’s 


eet, 
For the children are no longer who once that 
pathway beat. 


Now ne footsteps fall and echo upon the ancient 
floor; 

No papers strew the desk lids, for scholars come 

. no more. 

Upon the dusty blackboard are figures dim and 
quaint, 

And the motto o’er the doorway is yellow-stained 
and faint. 


Firmly builded was the schoolhouse; its rafters 
still are sound; 

Beyond, some old farm buildings are falling to 
the ground; 

The winter winds may 

breezes moan; 

But it — old Time defiance, and there it stand. 
alone. 


whistle, the autumn 


When the golden sunset lingering lightens the 
woodland glen, 

The windows catch the splendor and flash it back 
again 

In gleams of dazzling brightness, until the glory 
wanes 

And the western sky paints dimly upon 
broken panes. 


the 


When the big moon slowly rises up o’er the east- 
ern hills 

And —— little valiey with weird enchantment 
tills; 

When through the broken windows the night 
winds softly creep, 

Andthe alders by the doorway their branches 
gently sweep,— 


Hark! amurmur through the silence, a distant 
music sweet, 
A song of lessons ended, a rush of little feet, 
—_—_ like that of angels in tones. triumphant 
glad! 
And the old room faintly 
forever sad. 


> 
answers, its voice 
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The Other Side of the Silver Question. 


W. H. SNYDER, OHIO. 





Is it not true that since the adoption of the 
gold standard, silver has depreciated about 70 
per cent relatively to farm and dairy prod- 
ucts? Ifthis be true, where must the burden 
of equalization fall? Ifwe are to restore sil- 
ver as a legal tender, a debt-paying medium, 
willit be upon silverites—owners of silver 
bullion now so much depreciated, and silver 
mines, tlfe possibilities of which are untold 
billions—or will it fall upon the already hard- 
pressed farmer? There could be no opposi- 
tion to bimetalism if our government were in 
position to maintain a parity, but how can 
this be done with unlimited free coinage of 
silver? Silverites tell us we _ will trade 
among ourselves until foreign countries will 
be compelled to unite with us in the adoption 
of international bimetalism. Depend upon it, 
this will never be done upon a basis of free 
coinage of silver; undertaken alone it means 
destruction. For example, look at Mexico 
where there is no gold in circulation, and 
its silver coin is worth less than 50c on the dol- 
lar both at home and abroad. Where is the 
farmer who desires high prices, knowipg that 
to obtain them he must accept in payment cur- 
rency akin to ‘‘chips and whetstones?’’ What 
is good in this respect for the farmer is also 
good for the laboring man, artisan, mechanic 
or professional man, lawyer, preacher. The 
adoption of free coinage of silver and legaliz- 
ing it as the coin of the ‘trealm’’ without the 
ability to maintain a parity, would also be 
most disastrous and far-reaching to invested 
estates and fiduciary trusts, likewise to col- 
leges, churches and asylums favored with en- 
dowments,—in fact to all classes of creditors, 
depositors, etc, who would be compelled to 
accept in settlement depreciated silver cur- 
rency, the intrinsic value of which, as com- 
pared with the currency invested or deposited. 
would be equal to, we may say, 50c on the do)- 
lar or less. Farmers, like other people, will 
differ widely on all questions of public inter- 
est, of which this is one of much importance. 
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Baby’s Lullaby. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





Baby is ready to ride away, 
Away to Sleepy Town, oh. 
She’ll ride so fine and she’ll ride so gay, 
In her little couch of down, oh. 
In her rock-a-by coach, with never a wheel 
While mother’s low lullaby songs shall seal 
White lids, over eyes of brown, oh. 
Up, off we go, without candle light; 
Old moon, you need not peep, oh; 
No wonder you look so fresh and bright, 
All day you’ve been asleep, oh, 
And yon little star-lambs, a-frisking about, 
When night’s bars were let down, we saw you 


ump out,— 
Was ever such naughty sheep, oh? 


Bow to the sand-man as we ride by~ 
Ah, Sleepy Town is near, oh; 
All night the Father watches on high, 
And my baby need not fear, oh. 
She mav gather the brightest of poppies aglow, 
In the mid-nodding breezes that drowsily blow 
Sweet dreams to my baby dear, oh. 





Of the First Importance, 


)? EMEMBER that babies grow 
tired of sameness in their 
surroundings, just as much 
as grown folks. They like 
novelty. Change from one 
room to another or from the 
house to the piazza or yard 
will be appreciated by the 

Children who will not take 

milk are of two kinds, those with whom 

milk disagrees, and those who dislike the 
taste but who willingly take it as an ingre- 
dient of food. For the latter milk may be 
disguised as a gruel or in some prepared food. 

Be on vour guard lest the child form bad 
habits, such as sniffing, biting the fingers, 
squinting, pouting, twirling the fingers, and 
many other little tricks which may be prevent- 
ed by a little careful supervision. The lesson 
ought to be taught very early, for it is wonder- 
ful at how young an age a child gets intq bad 
ways. 

We often hear it said that we must be on our 
guard against poisonous candies for the chil- 
dren. Let us look out for all candies as an un- 
wise indulgence for children under six. If 
there is any exception it should be in favor of 
old-fashioned molasses candy, or those that 
consist of only sugar and an aromatic flavoring 
hke peppermint and checkerberry. 

Do not worry if your child is more active in 
mind than the average baby, but build up 
a sound, strong body, and the mind can work 
without damage. 

Mothers sometimes forget that baby is as 
often thirsty as hungry, so that water will sat- 
isfy it many times quite as well as milk. Ba- 
bies get thirsty, and if the craving is satisfied 
it willdo much for the promotion of health. 
Water isan important article in the infant’s 
diet. 





very youngest. 


oe 


Puddings, Dainty and Simple. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


Baked Apple Pudding.—Pare and cut in slices 
6 large juicy apples; boil until tender with the 
thin yellow rind of one lemon and the small- 
est quantity of water that will keep them from 
burning. Beat fine and add the crumbs froma 
one-pound loaf of stale bread, 4 0z butter, the 
yolks of 4 eggs, the juice of the lemon, sugar 
to taste and the whites of 2 eggs whipped stiff. 
Bake in shells lined with crust and add the 
remaining 2 whites assa meringue when done. 
You may call this a pie if you like. 

Baked Apples.—Baked in the following way 
and served with plain or whipped cream and a 
light cake of any kind, this is a delicious des- 
sert. Peel a lemon, taking great care to get 


off all the tough, bitter, white skin; cut in thin 
slices, take out the seeds and lay in a shallow 
baking dish; lay on each slice a pared and 
cored apple, fill half fuil of water and bake un- 
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til the apples are done. Lift them out into a 
dish and set the dish containing the juice and 
lemon on the stove with a cup of sugar for 
every half pint of water; boil for half an hour; 
lay a slice of lemon on each apple and pour 
over the syrup, which will be a jelly when 
cold. 

Orange Tapioca.—Soak a coffee-cupful of 
pearl tapioca in a pint of cold water for 3 hours ; 
lay in a buttered pudding dish 6 large tart 
apples cored and pared; add the tapioca 
mixed with a pinch of salt, a cup of sugar, a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and the juice 
and grated rind of 1 orange. Bake for2 hours 
in a moderate oven and serve hot with plain 
or whipped cream. 

Cream Pie.—Make a cake or crust with 1 cup 
of powdered sugar, the yolks of 3 eggs beaten 
light. and 1 cup of flour sifted with a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder added alternately with 
the whites which have been’ whipped 
stiff; lastly add the juice of 1 small or half a 
large lemon. Bake in a pan of such a size that 
it wi!l be # inch thick when done. When cold 
split with asharp knife and fill with whipped 
cream or with a cream made with 1 pint of 
wilk, a small cup of sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch and 2 beaten eggs. 

Indian Pudding.—This original recipe will 
be found delightful. Intoa pint of milk melt 
butter the size of a walnut, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a little salt; add a little grated lem- 
on peel and 6 tablespoonfuls of fine white In- 
dian meal; boil 5 minutes and if it becomes tvo 
thick add a little milk or cream. Remove 
from the fire and when nearly cold add the 
yolks of 4 eggs, one at a time; beat the whites 
of the eggs with a little sugar and stir them in. 
Butter a mold and sprinkle thick with bread 
crumbs; fill with the mixture and stand it ina 
pan deep enough to contain boiling water to 
come halfway to the top of the mold. Bake 
45 minutes and serve with cream, plain or 
whipped, or with any desired pudding sauce. 

Sweet Potato Confection.—This is a southern 
recipe and will be found delicious. Wash and 
boil, with the skins on, 1 quart of medium, 
even-sized sweet potatoes ; when tender, drain, 
peel and cut lengthwise about } inch thick. 
For this quantity of potatoes you require 4 lb 
of good, sweet butter and 1 Ib of light, dry 
brown sugar. Lay the potatoes in a large 
baking pan in layers, distributing the sugar 
and butter evenly. They must be watched 
and turned occasionally and care taken that the 
syrup does not burn. A medium oven is best. 
When done they are not unlike marrons giacees. 

Prune Jam.—Wash 1 1b of prunes and stew 
slowly in sufficient water—adding it cold—to 
eover them; drain from the water in which 
they were cooked and when cold stone them, 
adding to the water 4 oz of gelatine that has 
soaked for half an hour in a gill of cold water; 
add also the prunes and 3 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Set away ina mold to stiffen and serve 
with whipped cream. Syrup from pineapple 
or peach preserves or from any kind of sweet 
pickles will impart a delicious flavor. 


Home-cured Sage. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 





We always raise our sage for home consump- 
tion, picking the leaves the first of July and 
again in September. For fear the plants win- 
terkill if robbed of too much vitality, the last 
picking is not thorough. The leaves are well 
washed and rinsed and then dried, without a 
bit of mustiness, by spreading them on the 
eloth tops of melon boxesfin an airy chamber. 
Store the dried sage in paper bags, and when 
wanted for. seasoning let a panful stand on the 
stove rack or about the fire,—not too near else 
they will yellow and lose heart,—until the 
leaves are brittle and readily crush. Turn 
them onto a smooth surface (I use an oilcloth- 
ed table) and roll the herb with a rolling pin 
until itis so finely pulverized that it nearly 
all sifts through a wire meal sieve. Store the 
sifted sage in air-tight tin boxes, and a hand- 
ful of such home-cured sage is worth many 
times its weight of the yellowed, gritty, bitter 
stuff one buys as sage. 

a 

The set piece for the center of the dining ta- 
ble is, we are happy to announce, out of fash- 
ion. Instead use a bowiful of loose towers, 
and nothing is prettier in their season than a 
big handful of vivid nasturtiums. 












PROOF IS POSITIVE 


THAT LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is Daily Curing Backache, Dizziness, 
Faintness, Irregularity, and all Fe- 
male Complaints. 


' (SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEES.} 
Intelligent women no longer doubt the 
walue of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful menstrua- 
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weakness of the stomach, indiges- 
tion, bloating, leucorrhcea, womb trou- 
ble, flooding, nervous prostration, head- 
ache, general debility, etc. Symptoms of 
Womb Troubles 
are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, “‘don’t care,” and “want to be 
left alone”’ feelings, excitability, irrita- 
bility, nervousness, sleeplessness, flatu- 
lency, melancholy, or the “ blues,” and 
backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Comp and will correct all this 
trouble as suce as the sun shines. That 
Bearing-Down Feeling, 
easing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently cured 
by its use. Under all circumstances it 
acts in perfect harmony with the laws 
that govern the female system, is as 
harmless as water. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
fe freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
bam Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
sell the Pinkham remedies. The 
egetable Compound in three forms, — 
Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 





CONSUMPTION 


To tz Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured, I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 








T.A.Slocum, M.O., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
FREE 


ASTHMACiRE 


1 from the wondertfu} Africsaa 
Cee Aint tine Wal 


ndorsed by Euro n physicians 
af a positive Constitutional Gute. 7.000 cures in 


a 
Gays. Kt Never Fails. Cures Guaranteed. 
Until Cured. Large Trial Case sent 

by mail progete to any sufferer. Address 

., 2168 Broadway, Mew York. 
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Thanks for A. C. P.’s formula for table syrup. 
Let me tell the readers of away I keep my 
home-cured hams, ofter through the entire 
summer. As they are brought from the smoke- 
house,I rub:the flesh side thoroughly with 
black pepper, filling every crevice well, and 
hang in a cool, dark cellar way. Occasionall 
take them out to the light and if moldy brush 
with a whisk broom, then add fresh pepper. I 
have tried this for years and never had a ham 
spoil or lose its flavor.—{Aunt Hat. 


Money Makes the Minister Go.—Mr Girton 
seem to think Iam savage. I did not intend 
to be. ILamsorry,for his own sake, that he 
puts the case so strongly, for, according to his 
own words, his education must have been neg- 
lected, or he cannot have read any novels, in 
which case he is no judge. My friend, you say 
novels are not written so much to make the 
world holier as they are to make money. 
Have you ever read Uncle Tom’s Cabin? In- 
deed, if you take that view, ministers preach 
for money.—[Defendant. 





A Loyal Home Girl.—I think it is Katherine 
Willis’s father and mother who need the sym- 
pathy. I have just returned from a year’s 
schooling in one of the best schools of Iowa, and 
instead of being disgusted with my country 
home with its rag carpets and old-fashioned 
braided rugs, I find it to be the dearest spot on 
earth, as it should be to every girl. Our old- 
fashioned lounge covered with seven-cent calico 
I find much more comfortable than the plush 
sofas of the city. Whatif the front yard is 
filled with lilacs, snowballs, peonies and roses? 
It is the way mother likes it. I can have just as 
sweet dreams on an old low-posted slat bed- 
stead as on the finest carved bedstead with mod- 
ern springs. It isashame totry to make father 
and mother go upstairs to sleep, that you need 
not eat in the kitchen. If any of the friends I 
have made while away at school are such silly 
shallow-brained things as to turn up their 
noses at my country home and my mother’s 
cooking, they are welcome to stay away, and I 
will find friends with more common sense. 
After we girls have been away from home, we 
should come home and try to make home pleas- 
ant and show the dear ones that our schooling 
has not been in vain; that we have been made 
better and are willing to give something in re- 
turn for what they have sacrificed for us, in- 
stead of making ourselves and everybody 
around us miserable.—[A Student of the Iowa 
State Normal School. 





One’s Meat Another’s Poison.—Poor Mr Gir- 


ton! Someone at some time has made you @ 
subject of an April fool and your feeble imag- 
ination has never discerned the fact. That 
“novelistic telescope’? of yours is a popgun 
with a bit of looking-glass fitted in it and 
whichever way it isturned the beholder sees 
only himself. I can see you now, your long 
hair floating wildly on the breeze, as you dance 
around, singing and laughing in a maniacal 
manner, and pointing your finger at great 
heaps of books that lie all around. Such looks 
as Fesatios Lost, Shakespeare’s works, Pil- 
tim’s Progress and even the Bible. For 
Jhrist himself did not hesitate to tell stories 
to illustrate a point. There are edibles that 
while enjoyed by the many are poisonous to @ 
few. I know two people who cannot eat straw- 
berries. Shall they say no one should eat 
them because they cannot ?—[Mrs Go A. Head. 


Spitfire Likes Outdoor Work.—Mrs J. M. 


Bourne, how I would like to shake hands with 
you. The man who says it is degrading for a 
woman to be seen plowing in the field doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. Now, I can’t 
plow and never have tried because I know I 
couldn’t hold the plow, as my strength is not 
sufficient, but I have tried to ride the mowin 

machine and had to give it up because I trie 

to mow too many stones, etc, and I have ridden 
the hay rake and also the hay tedder, have rid- 
den the horse to cultivate corn, and even 
worked at hoeing corn and potatoes and earned 
$l1aday for two days. But I really thinkI 
spoiled more corn than I did weeds. Itis just 
fun, and I like to work outdoors better than [ 
doin the house, although I don’t neglect my 
housework, nota bit. IfI can I shall spend a 


good deal of my time outdoors this summer, 
and I know that I shall feel better in health 
and have more strength. I am acity born and 
bred girl, but I always did long for the coun- 
try, and now I have lived here about 12 years. 
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Ican neither paint nor play the piano, but I 
dearly love good music of all. kinds. I am now 
trying to raise two calves, one Holstein and 
one Jersey. I also have three shepherd dogs. 
Ihave not found it so very hard to get along 
with those awful men. I have had three in my 
family for nearly 12 years. I should starve be- 
fore I would let my husband or father beg for 
asack of flour as long as I could wash any- 


body’s dishes and earn my bread. The lazy 
things! I suppose they thought they were 
ladies. Neither would I wear a low-necked 


dress to a ball, nor ashort dress to a masquerade 
ball. Ishould be ashamed to look any one in 
the face, and I am not one of the modest kind 
either. Marigold, Iam now cfiildless but not 
toothless: I wish I was, then I should have 
less toothache and more time to scold and 
sputter.—[Spitfire. 

A Brief Allegory.— Brother Girton and I were 
walking over the ‘‘divide.’”’ SezI: ‘‘Deceit ex- 
ists with the knowledge and sanction of God.”’ 

“What?” sez-ee, “blasphemy!” 

“No,” sez I, ‘‘look at that mirage. Would 
you call that one of God’s lies ?”’ 

And Brother Girton, though he knew it was 
unreal, looked, and looked, and looked. The 
next day, and the next, he read another of 
God’s works of fiction to the final chapter, and 
when at last the glossy stratum was rent and 
again the arid, burning plain stretched west- 
ward far before us, he heaved a sigh and said, 
“the end.” 

Just beyond we found Sister Darley looking 
in disgust at a girl plowing. 

“Better for her than reading novels,’’ sez 
Brother Girton. 

‘““What?” sez Sister Darley, “blasphemy!” 

“No,” sez Brother Girton, ‘‘women are rape 
idly taking the placesof men. Washington’s 
remark about farming used to stand as a motto; 
remember Washington fathered the felled 
cherry.” 

A pitched battle ensued instanter, and 
through the swirling cloud of dust they raised, 
I saw the frenzied shade of George whirling 
away on therear platform of the blazing, in- 
candescent tenth decade.—[C. Lary, Kentucky. 





Advice for the Spoiled Child.—I live ina 
farmhouse with wood stoves and other things 
that have been here ever since I can remem- 
ber. I went away to school and formed new 
associations, but the old farmhouse is still 
very dear to me,and a place where sf best 
friends liketocome. I knowacity girl who 
says one of the best things she can havein 
the country is some “real fried pork;” they 
do not want city dainties. Make up your 
mind to have the changes, then work carefully 
and you will be surprised to see how soon 
—_ father will suggest a new carpet, a corner 

ere or @ piazza there. A kindly suggestion, 
without a word on the old style, and I am 


sure no mother would refuse to have 
a little fullness in her sleeves or 
skirt, just to please her daughter. 


A bathroom has been our latest addition, and 
my father was the one to suggest it. You may 
be sure father and mother do want a change, 
or they would never have sent you away for a 
better education than they had. I imagine 
how proud they are of their daughter, and at 
the same time disappointed if you have begun 
to talk and not act. What have you done to 
change that front yard except talk? Have you 
brightened the house with flowers? Have you 
interested your father in the latest news, or 
read to your mother some new book that she 
can understand? Are you helping the children 
around you and so reaching the older ones? I 
tried one vacation to interest the little people 
near home in zoology, and in less than amonth 
nearly every family in the neighborhood was 
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interested in the subject and had added some- 
thing to my collection. We country girls 
ought not to be transplanted; merely cultivat- 
ed. Thought, tact, labor and love will accom- 
plish wonders.—[Molly. 





Learn Your Man.—I will admit that there are 
many hired men who are hardly fit for the 
adornment of the front room, and who must be 
taught their place, but I have also known 
some who deserved an infinitely higher posi- 
tion in the social scale than their employers. 
If the man is simply an animal, treat nbimas he 
deserves, but if the word gentleman can be ap- 
plied to him, he surely deserves a higher place 
in your esteem.—[One of Them. 





A Soft Hat.—The city has no business to ex- 
pect the rural districts to take care of their 
morals, any more than the rural district has to 
ask the city to pay its debts. Is it any more 
degrading for awoman to follow her own 
horse, holding her own i. plowing her own 
land, to keep herself and family, than it is for 
her to pick up coal and rubbish on the streets 
of a city, take in washing or do menial work of 
any kind for someone else? Honest, honora- 
ble work is only degrading when it is made so. 
I had rather go out and - Ba than todo any 
kind of menial work indoors, such as scrub, 
wash, sew, or anything of the kind. I under- 
stand both dressmaking and millinery, and 
could make a good living at either, but prefer 
to work in the ae air to being housed up ina 
close room in the crowded city. I think A. D. 
Darley needs a soft hat to match his head.—[A 
Woman Who Plows. 


What Deborah Did.—We may be unwilling, 
Mr Weld, to believe thatthe God of heaven 
could do so silly a thing asto invest a woman 
with the prerogatives of high official station, 
but the word of God positively states that 
Deborah “judged Israel,” that ‘‘the Israelites 
came to her for judgment.” During the 
period between Joshua and Samuel she ex- 
ercised supreme coeenty in both civil and 
religious affairs. While she held the reins of 
government she received from God a command 
to rally the hosts of Israel to her standard and 
make war upon the oppressor. She did not, 
say, “O, great Jehovah, thou given mea 
higher and better work todo, so I pray thee 
have me excused.” No, she an army, 
planned a campaign, took the field as com- 
mander-in-chief, aud never was victory more 
complete.—[Farmer’s Wife. 


Asked and Answered.—A copy of the poem 
entitled My good old friends, beginning “When 
I think of the friends of my youth,’ has been 
forwarded by an Iowa reader. The person 
who called for it can have it by sending self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 


Willsome of the readers tell me how to 
color a white straw hat black ?—[Laura E. 

Will the Host kindly give me a seat beside 
someone who can give me some new ideas as 
to pocpnesng, Colaey dishes for aninvalid? My 
mother has Dn an invalid for over four years, 
and confined tothe bed a good deal of the 
time, andI am quite ata loss to know just 
how to _—- er meals soas to be dainty 
and fresh each time, and not have them get 
monotonous. If someone would kindly give 
mea few ideas on this subject they would 
greatly oblige—[A Nurse,Girl of Vermont. 

I wish some would give a recipe for 
turnpike yeast.cajj“@such as old folks used to 
make, giving) é ops how to dry and finish 
them up so the it good and keep. I also 
wish for a recipe for raised doughnuts without 
baking powder.—[Connecticut. 














Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


ie These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





“ X13. Waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. 
X14. Skirt. Sizes to measure. 


A Trim Tailor Gown. 


Our design this week is made of green and 
black novelty goods. The short coat basque is 
cut away infront, with a vest of the same 
goods. Revers, collar, sleeves, waist and the 
ruffie over the shoulder are finished with two 
rows of stitching about halfan inch apart. The 
sleeves are the plain gigot style. The buttons 
are tailor-made of the material. The skirtis of 
the circular cut and is finished with four rows 
of stitching half an inch apart, and about six 
inches from the bottom. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


.. .NWo.... Size... .,also10 cents for pat- 
Oh « << «we ee « ees: « 
CO eee ee 


Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each patésérn. 

$$ ET. 
More Sleeping Réem. 


ALICE E. PINNEY. 





I admired the second-prize house plan very 
much, it looked so pleasant and homelike, but 
there is one thing which puzzles me about all 
these plans for farmhouses, namely, how a 
large or small farmer is to get along with a 
family and hired help with such limited sleep- 
ing accommodations. The house spoken of 
had oniy three sleeping rooms, all told, and 
any farmer knows that those accommodations 
would be quite inadequate for a man and his 
wife, a family of boys and girls, even though 
it be a small family, one or two hired men and 
a possible hired girl. We all know that in a 
city home an aged grandmother or an invalid 
might be obliged to sleep in the parlor book- 
case, or on the mantel in the hall, and the hir- 
ed men over the horse stable, while the chil- 
dren could sleep in the closet or almost 
anywhere, possibly on the roof of the veranda 
in summer, when there are guests in the house. 
But country people cannot and will not live 
that way. No person who has ever managed a 
farm of any size will plan a farmhouse with 


MOTHERS 








AND DAUGHTERS 





only three sleeping rooms. Our hired help in 
the country object to sleeping in the stable, and 
grandma, who was born and brought up in a 
roomy old farmhouse, would doubtless object 
to being tucked into a bookcase or wardrobe. 
Even a city guest would require a room by him- 
self and expect to receive it, in a farmhouse. 
One sleeping room down stairs, and five or six 
or more chambers on the second floor, are none 
too many. One cannot very well get along with 
less, as boarding houses are scarce and scatter- 
ed in country places, and a farmer is not only 
expected to find accommodations for his fami- 
ly and guests bfit also for his hired help. Con- 
sequently a house no matter how attractively 
built, with only two or three sleeping rooms, is 
not practical, and of small use. This point 
should be emphasized and studied in planning 
farmhouses. 


Group and Chain Lace. 





Chain twenty-four stitches. 

ist row—Skip three stitches of chain, four d 
cin fourth stitch of chain, skip two, four dc 
‘n seventh stitch, skip two, repeat to end of 
chain, ch five, turn. 

2d row—One s c between first and second 
four d c’s, ch five, one sc between second and 
third group and repeat to the end of the row, 
ch five, turn. 

3d row—One s cin first ch five, ch five, one 
8 c in next chain, repeat to the end of the row. 

4th, 5th and 6th rows are like the 3d. 

7th row—Ch five. four d cin first ch five, 
four dc in next, soon tothe endof the row. 

8th row—Like the second row until the end 
of the row, then ch three, twelve dc in ch five 
of last row, one sc in last chain of 5th row, 
turn. 

9th row.—Ch five, one sc over second dc, 
ch five, ones c¢ over fourth, repeat around the 
twelve d c, then proceed as in 3d row. 

10th row—Proceed as in 3d row and catch in 
bottom of 4th row. 

llth row—Ch three, four dc in first ch five, 





GROUP AND CHAIN LACE. 


fourdcin next, repeat until there are seven 
groups, then proceed as in 3d row. 

12th row—Crochet as before to scallop. Ch 
five, one s c between first and second group ch 
five, one s cin same place, ch five, ones c be- 
tween second and third groups, repeat to the 
end, then catch in ch three of last row. 

13th row—Ch five, one sc in first five ch, ch 
five, one s c in next, so onthe beginning of 
scallop, then ch three, four dcin chain five, 
fourd cin next and repeat to the end of the 
row. 


—— ee 

To Raise Sage.—A correspondent asked how 
to raise sage. Set the plants six inches apart 
in a trench with a good quantity of fertilizer 





init. No particular care is required, only to 
keep the grass from the roots. I pick the 





leaves about three times in the season, the 


last time just before frost. It will come up 
the next year. I believe it can be raised with- 
out trouble from seed, but I have not tried it. 
[Mrs J. B. B. 





Maryland Cured Hams.—To every 100 lbs of 
meat take of best coarse salt 8 lbs, saltpeter 2 
oz, brown sugar 2 lbs, potash 1} 0z, and water 
4 gals; mix and pour the brine over the meat, 
let the hams remain six weeks in the brine 
and then dry several days before smoking.— 
[I. B. Hill. 





Velvet.—To raise the surface of velvet warma 
flatiron moderately, cover it with a wet cloth 
and hold it under the velvet. The vapor aris- 
ing from the heated cloth will raise the pile, 
with the assistance of a rush whisk. 








After Thirty Years. 


(From the Ashtabula,,\Ohio, Beacon.) 

Mr. Fred Taylor was born and brought up near 
Elmira, N. Y., and from there enlisted in the 189th 
regiment, N. Y., V. 1., with which he went through 
the war, and saw much hard service. Owing to 
exposure and hardships during the service, Mr. 
Taylor contracted chronic diarrhoea, from which 
he has suffered now over 30 years, with absolutely 
no help from physicians. By nature he was a 
wonderfully vigorous man. Had he not been his 
disease and the experiments of the doctors had 
killed him long ago. Laudanum was the only thing 
which afforded him relief. He had terrible head- 
aches, his nerves were shattered, he could not 
sleep an hour a day on an average, and he was re- 
duced to a skeleton. 
sought relief in a change of climate and removed 


A year ago he and his wife 


to Geneva, Ohio; but the change in health came 
not. of F. J. 
Hoffner, the leading druggist of Geneva, who was 
cognizant of similar cases which Pink Pills had 
cured, Mr. Taylor was persuaded to try a box. “As 
a drowning man grasps a straw so I took the 


pills,” says Mr. Taylor, “but with no more hope 
of rescue. But after thirty years of suffer- 
ing and fruitless search for relief I at last 
found it in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. The day 
after I took the first pills I commenced to feel bet- 
ter and when I had taken the first box I was in 
fact anew man.” That was two months ago. Mr. 
Taylor has since taken more of the pills and his 
progress is steady and he has the utmost con- 
fidence in them. He has regained full contro) of 
his nerves and sleeps as well as in his youth. 
Color is coming back to his parched veins and he 
is gaining flesh and strength rapidly. He is now 
able to do considerable outdoor work. 

As he concluded narrating his sufferings, expe- 
rience and cure to a Beacon reporter, Mrs. Taylor, 
who has been his faithful helpmeet these many 
years, said she wished to add her testimony in fa- 
vor of Pink Pills. ‘To the pills alone is due the 
eredit of raising Mr. Taylor from a helpless in- 
valid to the man he is to-day,”’ said Mrs. Taylor. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Taylor cannot find words to 
express the gratitude they feel or recommend too 
highly Pink Pills to suffering humanity. Any in- 
quiries addressed to them at Geneva, O., regard- 
ing Mr. Taylor’s case, they willcheerfully answer, 
as they are anxious that the whole world shall 
know what Pink Pills have done for them and 
that suffering humanity may be benefited thereby. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


Finally on the recommendation 








FREE CURE. 


ALKA 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
nesian shrub, EAVA-EKAVA (botanical name: Piper 


WIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
It is from the new Poly- 


e Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 


tism, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 


toall. We know that ALKA 


Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send 
use, by mail, prepaid, FR BE, if you are a Suffe 
nothing. Address, The CHURCH KEDNEYX OU. 


ARY ‘ 
BEaBAaES and RHEUMATISM 273 atctsss teri sce™Beace piece aontines 
VIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, an 


to prove to you its 
ou enough for one week’s 


rer. Itisan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 
BE CO., ourth ork. 


416 F Avenue, New ¥ 








PICKED-UP DINNER. 


The new bicycle sweaters for women have 
big sleeves. 


Sealing wax is now generally used by 
fashionable women, and one who thinks its 
color tells the sentiment of the letter gives the 
following table: White is used for the an- 
nouncement of weddings, red for love letters, 
blue for constancy, chocolate for invitations 
to dinner, black for death notices, green for 
congratulations, gray for curtain lectures and 
violet for sympathy. 


Women will welcome the invention of the 
millinery hat spring, which good authority 
says will soon be on every hat. This spring 
does away with the hat pins, spears and simi- 
lar destructive devices, and is warranted not 





to injure the hat or disarrange the hair. It is 
sewed into the back of the hat and women can 
then put their hats off and on as easily as the 
men do. The little invention is sold by all 
the leading New York shops by mail for 25c, 
with directions how to put it in and how to 
use it. It is likely that the men will have to 
look for something else besides the big hat to 
find fault with in the women now. 


Best Books for a Village Library. 


A list of 232 of the leading books of 1894 was 
submitted by the New York library associa- 
tion to the librarians of New York and other 
states to obtain from them an expression of 
opinion respecting the best 25 books of that 
year’s output to be added to a village library. 
Secretary Eastman of Albany has made out 
the returns, as follows: 


AUTHOR BooK VOTES 

Ward, Marcella. Macmillan, 
Mrs Humphry $2. 97 

Kidd, Benjamin Social Evolution. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 89 

Caine, Hall Manxman. Appleton, 
$1.50. 82 

Fiske, John History of the United 
j States. Houghton, $1. 82 

Drummond, Ascent of Man. Pott, 
Henry $2. 79 

Kipling, Jungle Book. Century, 
Rudyard $1.50. 77 
Du Maurier, Trilby. Harper, $1.75. 73 


George 
Brooks, E. S. Century Book for Young 

Americans. Century, 

$1.50, 65 
George William Curtis. 


Cary, Edward L 
(American men of let- 


ters.) Houghton, $1.25. ed 

Century, Cyclopedia of Names. 
i Century, $10. 60 

Larned, J. N. History for Ready Ref- 

erence. 5v. Nichols, 
$25. 59 

Wilkins, M. E. Pembroke. Harper, 
$1.50. 59 

Hope, Anthony Prisoner of Zenda. 
Holt, 75e. 58 

Pickard, 8. T. Life and Letters of John 

Greenleaf Whittier. 
Houghton, $4. 53 

Griffis, W. E. Brave Little Holland. 
Houghton, $1.25. 52 

Blackmore, R. D. Perlycross. Harper, 
$1.75. 51 

Doyle, A. C. Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes. Harper, $1.50. 51 

Abbott, C. C. Birds About Us. Lippin- 
cott, $2. 50 

Burroughs, John tiverby. Houghton, 
$1.25. 45 

Brooks, Noah Abraham Lincoln. Put- 
nam, $1.50. 43 

Crawford, F. M. Katherine Lauderdale, 
Macmillan, $2. 42 

Weyman, S. J. Uncer the Red Robe. 
Longmans, $1.25. 42 

Murray, David Story of Japan. (Story 

of the nations.) Put- 
nam, $1.50. 41 

Warner, C. D. Golden House. Har- 
per, $2. 41 


Crockett, S. R. The Stickit Minister. 


Macmillan, $1.50. 
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OUR AEALTA ADWISER.’ 


School Teachers’ Debility. 


This complaint is not laid down in the 
books, nevertheless it has a very real existence 
for some thousands of our readers, many of 
whom are not teachers. It is usually marked 
by an anemic condition; blood poor and thin; 
cuts or sores slow to heal; extreme nervous- 
ness; proneness to faint easily; aching limbs 
and palpitation upon exertion; constipation, 
frequently hemorrhoids; indigestion and filat- 
ulence; usually headaches and periodical dis- 
turbances in females. The trouble is apt to be- 
come chronic before any serious attempt is 
made to cure it; then the means generally 
used are drugs of many kinds, which often 
fail. 

When one, particularly a female, is in this 
condition, the question of health is not the 
taking of this or that medicine, but (1) with 
how much vital tenacity has heritage endowed 
her; (2) to what extent has she vitiated that 
vital tenacity by long-continued overwork in 
the schoolroom, and (3) to what extent can she 
command the dietetic and hygienic agencies 
that can rebuild the shattered nerve tissues ? 

1. Heritage cannot be determined by a fa- 
vorable family history, although an unfavora- 
ble one always has weight. Place one end of 
asmall cord precisely on the middle of the 
prominence on the back of the head at the base 
of the brain, then draw the cord around tight- 
ly so that the other end passes over, not above, 
the outer angle of the bone overhanging the 
eye; then measure from the opening of the ear 
upward to the cord, and if the distance be one 
inch or more on a person not over 35 years of 
age, the vital tenacity is good and the outlook 
hopeful. 

2. Vitiation may best be determined by the 
degree of freedom from organic disease. There 
may be much, functional derangement, but if 
the vital organs remain substantially sound, it 
is fair to conclude, with a favorable heritage, 
that no irreparable damage has been done. 
Minor organs may even have suffered to a con- 
siderable extent without qualifying this judg- 
ment. 

3.. Diet and hygiene do not ‘mean semi-star- 
vation, beef tea and toast, nor slops, nor any- 
thing else erudely supposed to be ‘“‘dieting,’’ 
nor cast-iron rules of bathing and ventilation, 
but a scientific dietary carefully constructed 
upon the basis of age, weight, sex, activity, ex- 
posure, lung capacity and physical condition 
of the patient, and such baths, exercises, 
sleep, recreation and habits of life, as 
special needs of the individual require. 

However carefully I hy- 
giene’may be prescribed in 17 cases of every 
20, it will not be long before it wiil become a 
mere catch upon convenience, then an utter 
haphazard affair. Nor is this surprising, for 
such extras break in so upon the routine of 
home life, that the regularity of things con- 
stantly tends first to compromise, then to gen- 
eral neglect and finally to tutal abandonment. 

Ilence, the greater eflicieney of sanitariums, 
by which tens of are restored to 
health who would otherwise be doomed to 
lives of chromic invalidism. Butthere stands 
the impassable barrier of expense. Compara- 
tively few can afford to pay from $12 to $25a 
week evén though life itseif may be dependent. 
Many might strain up to it for three 
weeks, but one of the chief benetits of sanita- 
rium life is its continuance until new habits of 
nerve action are established, which of 
requires several months’ experience. 

The main hope of the masses is yet to come 
in the organization of |invalid itinerant camp- 
ing parties under the direct management of an 
experienced physician who will give lis serv- 
ices fora small consideration. The main idea 
is to get out of the nerve-wearing harness of 
daily life for two or three, or better still, five 
months. 
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Malaria.—Mrs W. Bb. B.: The biochemic the- 
ory of malaria is that the chills are an effort of 
nature to throw off an excess of water absorb- 
ed into the blood through thegprocess of respir- 
ation. Natsulph (No 11) has an affinity for 
oxygen, and oxygen has an aftinity for water, 
so that ordinarily when there is enough nat 
sulph in the blood the proper equilibrium of 
water is preserved and there are no chills. 
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Consequently the remedy for malaria is No 11; 
but (No 4) ferr phos should always be taken 
every half hour during the fever. When the 
nervous system has suffered considerably, kali 
phos (No 6) should also be added three times 
aday. Eggs, milk, buttermilk, fats and fish 
should be avoided. This theory, which is 
donbtless correct, shows that malariais not a 
poison floating in the air, but a condition of 
the individual easily remedied in almost any 
locality. Because ene lives in a locality re- 
putedly malzrious is no reason why he should 
dose with drugs or biocheniic salts. When 
bilious symptoms, drowsiness, etc, appear, use 
Noll. Dose for children may be about half as 
much as for an adult. In ordinary biliousness 
No 11 is a sovereign remedy except when the 
tongue is white; then the need of (No 5) kali 
mur is indicated. 


Lumbago.—V. B. H.: Lumbago shows imper- 
fect digestion. It lays the foundation for 
rheumatism, unless it is of the purely nervous 
kind, in which case it shows defective nutri- 
tion which is probably the result of imperfect 
digestion. In either case regard should be 
had first for the condition of the digestive 
organs. An anti-rheumatic diet for a while, 
consisting exclusively of fresh lean meat, 
poultry, game, fish, eggs, milk, butter, entire 
wheat bread and nearly neutral fruits exciu- 
sively, is always indicated. The circulation 
also must be equalized by cold daily sponge 
bath in warm room if necessary; alternate hot 
and cold foot bath to warm the feet from two 
to seven times a week. First immerse them 
in hot water up to the calves until the skin 
looks red, then plunge them an instant into 
cold water; then return them about one- 
third or one-half as long as at first to the hot; 
then one or two ee into the cold, and 
dry. The bowels should always be kept soft 
with the hot colon flush. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


“ The Largest Manufacturers of 















PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
3! EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


P f Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
fal lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

SS used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one centacup. , 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHFSTER, MASS. 











Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 





Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 





5 gallons cost but 25 cents, 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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THE COW OF THE FUTURE 
With Veterinary Attachments, Patent Tail Clamp and Microbe Protecting Netting. 








Sadly Mixed. 


L. M. CAMPIN. 

Robbie had prayed, ae and earnestly, fora 
baby brother and a pair of white rabbits. The 
answer to both prayers came on the same 
morning, but it was not quite satisfactory, for 
there were two baby brothers and only one 
rabbit. Robbie was greatly disgusted at the 
mistake. The next day his father found the 
following notice tacked to the gate post: 

* FOR SAIL. 

One nice fat baby, ori will swap him for a 
white Rab-Bet. 

LL — 

“You are at your best now, Cyrus,” said his 
uncle, “and just about the right age for marry- 
ing. You ought to, make hay while the sun 
shines.’’ Cyrus immediately put on his hat, 
went out of the house and proposed 15 minutes 
later to a grass widow. 





\ lecturer gave utterance to the following: 
‘\ll along the untrodden paths of the future 
we can see the hidden footprints of an unseen 
Hand.’ Atanother time he exclaimed: “We 
pursue the shadow, the bubble bursts and 
leaves the ashes in our hands.” 

\ certain politician condemning the govern- 
ment for its recent policy concerning the in- 
come tax, said: ‘‘They’ll keep cutting wool off 
the sheep that lays the golden eggs until they 
pump it dry.” 





Matilda Snowball, the colored domestic in a 
Texas family, was suspected of helping her- 
self to some wine. “Own up, Matilda, that 
you have been drinking out of this bottle of 
Rhine wine,” said the lady of the house. ‘No, 
mum,I nebber has been near dat bottle.” 
“Are you sure?’ “Ob course I is. Ketch me 
a drinkin’ dat ar sour stuff what puckers up 
yer mouf. No, mum, [I has got better sense 
dan dat ar.”’ 


A stranger once walked into a court and 
spent some time watching the a. 
By and by a man was brought up for contempt 
of court and fined whereupon the stranger rose 
and saia ‘“‘How much was the fine?’ “One 
pound,” replied the clerk. “Well,.”’ said the 
stranger, laying down the money, “if that’s 
al!,I’d like to jinein. I’ve had a few hours’ 


experience in this court and no one can feel 


a greater contempt for it than I do.”’ 


‘Well, mother,’’ said the young sailor home 
after his first voyage, “I have seen a flying 
fish.”” ‘“‘Oh, no, my son,” replied the woman; 
“don’t try to fool your mother like that. You 
may lave seen some queer things, but I don’t 


believe any stories of flying fish.’’ So the sail- 
or changed over to another tack. ‘‘When we 
were in the Red sea one day we fished up on 
the flukes of our anchor a chariot wheel that 
belonged to Pharaoh’s host, which was lost 
when the waters swallowed them up.’’ “Oh, 
how I should have liked to have been there to 
see it!’’ exclaimed the good old soulin delight. 





‘‘Which would you rather be, Willie, a mon- 
key or a giraffe?’’ ‘Giraffe, every time. It 
would be bully in the summer time for look- 
ing over the baseball fence.’’ 





Gussy: Why do you so persistentl 
the hair of another woman on your head ? 

Beatrice: For the same reason that you 
wear the skin of another calf_onyour feet. 


wear 


“How far can you go in a day on your ma- 
chine, Jimmy?” inquired his friend. ‘I can’t 
o outside of the county with it,’’ replied the 
soy with the new bicycle. “It isn’t ali paid 
for yet.”’ 


Uncle Jack: Well, Madge, can you count 
as high as your big sister? Madge (sadly): I 
fink [ tood, but when I dets as far as ’leven I 
loses my breff. 








Mamma: Sally,if you had a little spunk 
you’d stand better in your class. Do you know 
what spunk is? Sally (moodily): I suppose it 
is the past partciple of “‘spank,’’ mamma. 





Weary Walker: Say, mister, gimme a dime? 
Dignified Wayfarer: Give you a dime! I think 
you are more in need of manners than money. 
Weary Walker: Well I struck yer fer what I 
thought ye had most uv. 





“What was the explosion I heard a few mo- 
ments ago?’’ asked the head of the house. 

“One of Miss Charlotte’s pneumatic sleeves 
was blown up too tight and burst, sir,” re- 
plied the servant; “I’ve just telephoned for 
two surgeons, the ambulance and seven re- 
porters.” 


Cora: Where could [St Patrick have done 
more good than in Ireland? 
Merritt: In the garden of Eden. 





Mrs Hamfat: Your daughter sings beauti- 
fully. Is she studying music? 

Mrs Sparerib: Indeed she is! 
ing to be a bella-donna. 


She is study- 





Prior Claims. Harold: ‘‘Yes, Auntie Con- 
nie, I do love you very much; but I love 
mamma better.’”’ (Apologetically.) ‘You see 
I met her first!” 











SMILE PRODUCERS 


Threshing Alfalfa Seed—W. P. Weser, Wal- 
la Walla Co, Wash, writes that he has been 
much interested in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist’s original articles on feeding and growing 
alfalfa, and especially on the prospect of al- 
falfa seed as a money crop, and asks what ma- 
chine is used for threshing purposes. In Kern 
and San Bernardino counties, where a large 
part of the California alfalfa seed crop is pro- 
duced, the ordinary grain thresher is used. 
There is the special alfalfa seed machine on 
the market, but a separator more of the char- 
acter of a clover huller is much better adapted 
to this purpose than ordinary machinery used 
for threshing wheat and oats, which wastes 
the alfalfa seed. The seed drops easily from 
the stalks, and hence the crop should be han- 
dled with the utmost care. 





Wrinkles on Face.—Soap is not advisable. 
The skin may be cleansed by washing in oat 
meal water, and follow with abundant hand 
massage. Keep the spirits cheerful by pleas- 
ant thoughts and usefulemployment. If other 
remedies are needed send for Our Doctor’s 
pamphlet, which can be had by w~iting to this 
office for it. 


DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 











How to Cure Yourself While Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user, becomes a stimulant that his 


system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a scien- 


tific cure for the tobacco habit in all its forms, 
carefully compounded after the formula of an 


eminent Berlin physician who has used it in his 


private practice since 1872, without a failure; is 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo; it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case with three boxes or refund the money 


with 10 per cent. interest. Baco-Curo is not asub- 


stitute, but a scientific cure, that cures without 
the aid of will power and with no inconvenience. 
It leaves the system as pure and free from nico- 
tine as the day you took your first chew orsmoke. 
Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad guaran- 
tee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes (thirty days’ 
treatment), $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt of 
price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR SAM- 
PLE BOX; BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. Eu- 
reka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE» 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases, 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub 
lished. ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 


explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEKVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vnly $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct:‘ef consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 








